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AS SIMPLE AS 


It has become old-fashioned to learn the alphabet by rote. Formerly our lit- 
tle tots could sing their A B C’s by note. It was all so very simple. Modern meth- 
ods have complicated matters. 

It is the same with your view of life and its complex problems. Yet, after all, 
the problem is not so complicated. The measure of the success and happiness of 
your life on earth is simply this—the measure of your entering into the plans of 
God, the manner of doing His will as expressed in the commandments of God and 
His Church, and the duties of your state of life. In the single and married state 
your will often runs counter to God’s. In the religious state you give up your own 
will to do God’s alone, always and everywhere. Hence, in the religious state you 
can serve God best, and, consequently, enjoy the greatest peace and happiness. A 
fair trial will convince you. For further particulars apply to 
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world,” wrote a visitor who had 
| been to St. Meinrad’s Abbey for a 
| leisurely visit to observe monastic 

life. That is what I myself ex- 
perienced lately when I returned to the Abbey 
from a long trip. I had never seen the West 
Coast of our vast United States and therefore 
I felt fortunate to be invited to conduct a series 
of five Retreats in Oregon and Washington this 
summer. It was a strenuous task to crowd five 
retreats into twenty-five days, yet the work was 
very interesting, and there was not the oppres- 
sive heat that we have in the Middle West and 
other parts. The temperature was so low that 
one evening in July I found it necessary to 
wear an overcoat in Seattle, Washington. 

The journey was a long one, forming a big 
triangle with Chicago, Portland, and Los An- 
geles at the points of the triangle. Including 
detours and side trips there was a total train 
and auto mileage of about nine thousand miles. 
What a wide variety of experiences come with 
such an extensive trip. The differences are 
chiefly due to the climate and topography, not 
to the people. These latter are much the same. 
They everywhere talk of depression and still in 
generous measure are busy seeking pleasure 
and diversion, like so many spoiled children. 

The Rocky Mountain Range surely makes a 
difference in our climate. West of the moun- 
tains all was mild and temperate. Along the 
northern coast there was almost an excess of 
rain. On the southern coast there was the usual 
Scarcity of rain. But, irrigation supplied the 


“It is like going into another 


necessary water to take care of the oranges and 
other fruits in bounteous measure. 

There were some grand natural beauties 
along the route of travel. Time did not permit 
a leisurely enjoyment of these. Nevertheless, 
even a remote and hurried look enabled memory 
to store up these pictures of God’s great handi- 
work as seen in mountains, rivers, and lakes. 
One can never forget Mount Hood, Mount 
Ranier, Mt. Shasta, Columbia River, Crater 
Lake, and the mighty Pacific Ocean with its 
tireless waves perpetually beating up against 
the shores. It is wholesome to carry the 
thought of these back into the monastic choir 
where in the recitation of the psalms God’s 
creative power is so richly portrayed. 

But as for men met in traveling, for the most 
part one is glad to leave them and their worldly 
ways and ambitions. There are some fine ex- 
ceptions; souls that are inspiring. But they 
are few in number. Material cares so weigh 
down the ordinary life that most men seem to 
succumb to a purely earthly level. Religion 
does not hold in them the sway that would make 
them live for God. And therefore it is refresh- 
ing to get back into the cloister where the whole 
order of the day centers around the Mass and 
is interwoven with the praises of God as sung 
or chanted in the hours of the Divine Office. 
Indeed, “it is like going into another world.” 


Yours most cordially 


io beeen ca aon OS, 


Abbot. 
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The Word of the Lord 


66 H boy,” sighed the Cynic, sinking into a 

chair. “Me for the land of nod, whether 
you want to spell it with a small letter or with 
a capital letter.” 

“What’s the matter with my big, strong, 
energetic business man?” I wanted to know. 

“What’s the matter? Just you hang around 
my house for a while. I thought I had some 
iron nerves, but that gang of kids gets my 
goat.” 

“Rave on, rave on,” I encouraged. 

“Yeah, it’s all right for you to grin about it. 
Why, man, I was so tired and sleepy this morn- 
ing that I fell out of the pew during the Gospel. 
Say, what is the idea of standing during the 
Gospel, anyway?” 

“Why,” I countered, “do you stand up when 
someone special comes to see you? It is a sign 
of respect. Do you think it is any harder for 
you to stand up for the Word of God than for 
some man?” 


Robert Morthorst, O. S. B. 


fore seats were found to be useful or even 
necessary in churches, the people used to bring 
along canes and staves to lean on? However, 
when the priest began the reading of the Gos- 
pel, all these had to be put aside. Even the 
king had to put away his sceptre, crown, and 
other royal insignia. That was because the 
King of kings was present through His word. 
Kings as well as peasants and slaves listened 
as servants to one and the same Master. This 
putting away of all encumbrances was also 
meant to show a readiness to fulfil immediately 
the command of the King. 


“When certain military orders attended 
Mass, the knights unsheathed their swords dur- 
ing the Gospel to manifest a willingness and a 
readiness to defend the interests of the sacred 
word even to the violent shedding of blood. And 
you kick because you have to stand up a minute 
or so instead of...” 

“Aw, skip it,” he cut 





“T never thought of 
* that,” he said. 

“Of course you 
didn’t, and I'll bet you 
never gave a thought to 
any of the other marks 
of respect that are 
shown the Gospel.” 

“For instance,” he 
suggested. 

“Well, the priest says 
several preparatory 
prayers before he be- 
gins and he kisses the 
text when he has fin- 
ished. Then, there is in 
the Solemn High Mass 
the procession of Dea- 
con, Subdeacon, and 
ministers with candles 
and incense. 

“Do you or don’t you 
know that in days be- 





in, “that was before I 
knew what it all meant. 
Go on, though and give 
me something more 
about the Gospel to 
think about.” 


“All right. If you 
can summon up enough 
energy, just imagine 


that during the first 
part of the Mass you — 
are climbing a moun- | 
tain towards God. Up | 
to the Epistle you pray 
to Him in different 
modes and degrees of | 
prayer. The Epistle 
shows you God through 
inspired words and pen 
pictures, but only in a 
reflected light. You see 
God in one of His types. 
(Turn to page 147) 
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Brick upon Brick 


é¢ PROMISED and now I cannot keep my 
word,” repeated Mary. 

“It doesn’t cost anything to smile, though,” 
returned her sister comfortingly. “Listen, 
honey, they are singing: ‘When Irish Eyes are 
Smiling.’” Ida turned the radio on louder. 

Mary curved her mouth in a fixed smile but 
her smoky grey eyes were wet. “When I gave 
my pledge I considered making the amount 
double but I thought, well it will be easy to 
make out the cheque for more and this way I’m 
sure of what I can give.” 

“I know it. Who could foresee the future? 
But we’ve got to turn over something, Mary. 
Think! Surely there is something we can give 
Whecs” 

“That’s the word, Ida. ‘Think,’” it was 
their grandmother breaking her usual brooding 
silence, her faded gaze brightening. 

The young girls exchanged glances. Some- 
times old Delia did not speak for days—since 
her partial stroke she had lost her memory and 
seemed hardly more than half alive. 

“We’re going to have that church repaired 
if I have to—to take in scrubbing,” declared 
Mary. 

“You work all day now. Just when do you 
propose to scrub? Here’s our neighborhood 
paper. I’ll read aloud items while you sew. I 
wish there were two Saturdays in each week,” 
Ida’s tone was wistful as she glanced out at the 
Lake sparkling on the other side of the filled-in 
land where the Lincoln Park extension was al- 
ready green with new turf. 

“Go for a walk,” urged her sister. “There is 
nothing else to do. This is my week to sit with 
Grandma.” 

“All right,” the younger girl jumped up, then 
she paused and opened the newspaper. “I'll 
just look over this and read anything interest- 
ing first. Your sewing won’t seem so endless 
if you are listening.” 

Mary nodded, smiling. Frequently she 
worked overtime at the office so that Saturday 
found her very busy about the house. The 
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nextdoor neighbor ran in several times daily to 
be sure old Delia required nothing, a kindness 
that Mary tried to return by her gifts of de- 
licious cakes and pies. So there was scant time 
for reading in her busy life. 

“Workmen are taking down the chimney of 
the old tower,” read Ida. “The crib has not 
been used for many years on account of the 
built-in additions to the lake-front. Probably 
the crib will—” ;' 

“Read that again, Ida,” old Delia, whom they 
had thought dozing in her wheel chair, lifted 
her head abruptly. “The old tower is the crib 
that Pat lived in. We loved it—read on.” 

The thin voice trembled into silence, the girls 
staring nervously. This was the longest speech 
Delia had made since her illness. 

Ida read the whole item; “Of course,” she 
said gently. “You did live there, Grandma— 
in the long ago,” she finished with the discon- 
certing frankness of youth. 

“Never ye mind about the long ago. Poor 
Pat is gone on before but I—I’m here. ...”, 

“Of course, Grandma. Time for your hot 
milk now,” soothed Mary, really startled at the 
fire glowing in the sunken eyes. “Then you can 
have your nap.” 

Delia’s thin mouth became a straight line. 
““Mebbe we can get away with your big woman 
stuff with Michael, ye can’t with me. Stop 
chattering and get me my bonnet.” 

“What for, Grandma?” 

“Would I be wantin’ me bonnet to go to bed? 
Use your head and don’t be a silly colleen. I’m 
going over to watch them take down that chim- 
ney that my Pat helped build. That’s what. 
‘Brick upon brick,’ was what he used to say, a 
talkin’ with his cob pipe in the corner of his 
mouth, his bad eye winkin’ at me.” 

“Think we ought to call the doctor?” whis- 
pered Ida. “Why should she want to see them 
knocking down an old chimney. She had red in 
her cheeks, I think she’s—delirious. . . .” 

“Hurry up,” commanded Delia. “They’ll 


have the chimney down. Poor Pat—he built it 
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right thinking it would last—it lasted longer 
than he did, too.” 

This last artful appeal did its work and the 
girls began the lengthy preparations necessary 
to get Delia ready for the street. 

When the wheel-chair was being taken out 
Michael came up the street. “I came to spend 
the afternoon with you, Mary, and find you 
going out,” he observed. 

“You can help push Grandma,” twinkled 
Mary, blushing until her grey eyes grew bril- 
liant. “Like that?” 

“I like to do anything—with you, Mary,” he 
whispered. 

When the group approached the crib they 
found the chimney about 
down. The workmen had ~- 
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“Count seven up from the ground—then 
seven from the town side of the chimney. The 
middle brick is Pat’s. It’s mine now. Dig it 
out.” 

Michael went over to the stump of what had 
been a chimney. “There are eight bricks up 
now. I wonder if there would be a penalty for 
taking off the top layer? It’s City property, 
of course.” 

Mary’s bright head lifted. With a quick 
movement she snatched her grandmother’s 
cane from the chair and struck at the crumbling 
top layer. “It’s the only request she’s made since 
her stroke, Mike. I'll take the risk.” ‘‘Now.” 
With her pink-tipped finger she counted from 

the City-side of the chim- 


<< ‘oy 





gone elsewhere. 


ney. “There’s the seventh 
brick,” curiously she ex- 


- 


“Now, Grandma,” be- Eucharistic Love amined the yellow object. 
gan Ida, breaking off with PASCHAL BOLAND “Say. Look— it Says 
a vexed laugh. “She’s P.A.T. on it.” 
sound asleep after all this With eyes of Faith I have beheld “It’s too heavy for a 
bother.” Your Body and Your Precious Blood, regular brick.” 

pa But now with eyes of Love I see, z a, 

“Oh, well, it’s lovely For You, dear Lord, have died for me. Delia was almost sitting 


here with this wild, clean 
wind blowing. We’ll cover 
her warmly and sit a bit 
on the seawall,” mur- 
mured Mary, trying not to 
regret the time needed to 





The white Host Faith unveils for me; 

My heart then sees its One Beloved, 
And were it not by flesh enmired 
My heart would leap to its Desired. 


up now, her eyes blazing 
with excitement. “I told 
} ye I remembered. Give it 
to me. It’s mine.” 
“Stealing brick, eh?” 
% Ida ran over to the of- 








finish her dress. 

“TI suppose she got to thinking of the old 
days. How terrible to grow old and still like 
that,” murmured Michael, grave eyes on the 
wrinkled old face. 

“IT remember now. It’s seven—seven from 
the bottom and seven from the side. Hurry.” 

“She’s out of her mind,” Ida shrank away. 
“For years she has hardly spoken and now—” 

“Be still. Ye’ve been talkin’ and worritin’ 
about the bricks needed for our blessed Church. 
It kept reminding me of something. Will ye 
be doin’ my biddin’ or must I get up myself.” 

“What do you want us to do? Don’t get ex- 
cited, Grandma. It’s just that we don’t under- 
stand,” pitifully Mary tucked the fringed 


shoulder shawl] around the thin neck. 
“T had forgotten what Pat told me to remem- 
ber. His name had seven letters—got that?” 
Mary nodded. 


ficer who had neared them 
unobserved. “Her husband built this chimney, 
Officer, and he’s dead. He scratched his name 
on one of the bricks and she wants it. You 
wouldn’t begrudge her one little brick, would 
you?” 

The young fellow looked down admiringly at 
the rosy face framed in glossy black curls. “I 
suppose now. If you should see me turn my 
back you could slip it into her chair without 
my knowing it, couldn’t you?” 

“I might,” she dimpled. “Say, I appreciate 
this.” 

“How about asking me in Sunday night? I’d 
want to know she got home all right,” he dared. 
“T’ve often seen you about on the lake-front 
here.” 

“Do call about six o’clock next Sunday, then. 
I’m sure Grandma will be looking for you,” gig- 
gled Ida, apparently unaware of the light in 
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the dark eyes above the blue uniform. 

Delia held the brick tightly beneath her 
blankets as her chair was pushed back towards 
home. 

Mike lifted her from the warm wrappings 
and carried her into the house. “I’m supposed 
to go now?” 

“You’re supposed to open the brick and hold 
our fainting forms when we find only mortar,” 
Ida told him saucily. 

They had spoken low but Delia heard. 
“There’s a wee box inside. Pat covered it with 
cement. It’s a made brick.” 


With a screw driver and hammer Mike final- 
ly pried off the cement. There was a slim box 
of heavy tin—very battered and old. “I hope 
it doesn’t hold gold,” he said soberly as he 
placed it in Delia’s lap. “If it’s gold there will 
be trouble. Time is up for hoarders. Is it 
gold?” he asked. 

“That,” said old Delia surprisingly, “is what 
I don’t remember,” and, with the disconcerting 
fashion of old age, she dozed off. 


“I’m going to look,” cried Ida, shaking the 
box. She lifted the cover and gave a cry of 
acute disappointment. There was no gold—no 
glitter of jewels—nothing but an envelope of 
old yellowed paper. “Bah. I suppose he left 
instructions against her remarrying,” muttered 
the girl. “Probably says he will disinherit her 
in that event.” 

“Your mind dwells on marriage?’ demanded 
Mike slyly. “Your new friend is handsome but 
—such a short acquaintance—really, Ida, these 
modern ways frighten—” 


“Give me me letter,” broke in Delia, im- 
patience sharpening her thin tone. 

Coloring Ida put the envelope in the shaking 
hand. 

“Pat was always one to do things different. 
He would never tell me what he did with the 
money for the farm. He said I’d be wanting to 
buy silks and jewels—” the ghost of a laugh 
echoed through the room. “He said his brick 
would be helping me over a tight place. Ye 
know how they sell bricks at Church fairs?” 


“What’s in the letter?” demanded Ida. 
“How should I read without my glasses?” 
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“It’s a wee book, a bank book,” and Delia 
held up a blue book, dropping it as she adjusted 
her spectacles. 

“He took no chances,” said Mike later. “It’s 
a joint account so your grandmother can draw 
it herself. Did you leave your signature at 
the bank, you must have or they would not issue 
the book.” 

Delia, reading the enclosed note, looked up. 
“My Pat’s own handwriting,” she murmured 
dazedly. “Oh, yes, my name is there. You 
know, Mary, I told you there ought to be some 
money left but I could not remember. The 
stroke came right after I lost my Pat.” 

“Don’t worry, Grandma, dear,” it was Mary, 
who had not glanced at the page where Ida 
and Mike were looking for the balance. “Just 
think of the happy life you had together.” 


“We did that. And when we spatted I al- 
ways had the last word,” declared Delia, grin- 
ning, all the pathos vanishing at the cheering 
memory. “I loved him too much to spoil him. 
You girls have spoiled me—lI’ve read it takes 
a foine nature to stand petting, too,” she added 
whimsically. 

Mary kissed the hot cheek. “You'll have your 
own money now, thanks to Grandpa. Isn’t it 
wonderful, dear?” 

Delia held the slim fingers firmly. ““You don’t 
ask about your share. Pat bade me divide the 
money into three parts. You and Ida and me. 
We need not worry any more about that 
pledge you made, Mary. It’s brick upon brick, 
just as Pat said. If you hadn’t kept talking 
about the bricks needed for the Church I don’t 
suppose I would have remembered. You can be 
usin’ some of your money for a wedding gown, 
Mary,” finished old Delia teasingly, her eyes 
fixed on the small engagement ring that Michael 
had gone without lunches to buy. 


Autumn’s Pantomime 
PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


Red leaves like martyrs’ blood, 

Gold leaves like martyrs’ crowns, 
Green leaves like martyrs’ palms, 
The leaves like martyrs’ mounds. 
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The Question of Private Ownership 


INCE man is a social being he has to re- 

spect the rights of his fellow-men in order 
that peace and harmony may prevail. In this 
article we shall consider the question of the 
right of man to private property. The seventh 
commandment of God says: Thou shalt not 
steal. This commandment evidently supposes 
that individual men have a right to private pro- 
perty. If everybody had a right to anything 
and everything there would not be a seventh 
commandment. 

One of the social questions today, a very fun- 
damental question, is the question of private 
ownership of property, especially productive 
property. Who should be the owner of pro- 
ductive property? Is it lawful for a private 
person to own productive property? A good 
Christian does not ask this question. He knows 
that it is a sin to rob a person of his lawful 
possessions. For the Christian this is not a 
theoretical question. However, there are prac- 
tical problems and difficulties as to how the 
right of private property is to be regulated. 
Practically there must be some further deter- 
minations and regulations as to the limits of the 
right of private productive property. 

The non-Christian world begins with the 
theoretical question: Is it lawful to possess 
private property? There are three answers 
given to this question. The 
Socialistic answer is that no in- 
dividual should own productive 
property. This doctrine is called 
Collectivism or Socialism. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Col- 
lectivism, property should be in 
the possession of the State. The 
State should be, as it were, one 
huge monastery. The advocates 
of this doctrine are called socia- 
lists. Since everything should 
be had in common it is called 
communism. There is another 
class of communists who are 
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called Anarchists. They are enemies of gov- 
ernments. The Anarchists want productive 
property to be in the possession of working- 
men’s societies. Socialists generally try to ob- 
tain their end by political means, whereas 
anarchists wish and try to obtain their purpose 
by violence. 

Erroneous doctrines are generally unbal- 
anced theories. They are exaggerations. They 
see one side of a question and stress that side 
to such an extent that other sides are either 
utterly neglected or even denied. Thus social- 
ism considers only one side of man’s nature. 
True, man is a social being. But he is also an 
individual. Therefore we cannot stress the 
social element to such an extent that the in- 
dividual nature disappears. Nor on the other 
hand must we stress the individual element to 
such an extent that the social part disappears. 
Now socialism exaggerates the social element in 
man to the neglect of the individual nature. On 
the other hand, individualism stresses the in- 
dividual element and neglects the social. In 
both cases a lop-sided monster appears. 

A second answer given to the question of 
private ownership is the doctrine of Liberal- 
ism or Captitalism. ‘According to this doctrine 
only a few should own productive property. 
This doctrine is also called individualism. The 
term liberalism comes from the 
Latin ‘liber,’ meaning free. 
Hence Liberalism stresses the 
idea of freedom. Man must be 
absolutely free and independent. 
The French Revolution is the 
mother of modern liberalism. 
The most fundamental principle 
of liberalism asserts an absolute 
and unrestrained freedom of 
thought, religion, conscience, 
creed, speech, press, and poli- 
tics. This has brought with it a 
denial of divine right and a 

(Turn to page 148) 
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Rural ‘Rhapsody 


HE thieving minutes have run away with 

the substance of summer and there is the 
green-veined yellow leaf of the shaybark at the 
threshold. 

Which, reduced to a nine-letter word gives us 
—SEPTEMBER. 

Our summer neighbors have gone back to the 
cramped quarters of the city. The summer has 
been gay, hectic—busy. 

“Remember Ocean City, Maryland,” says one 
of the children, “how the colo’ed folks from the 
other side of the Potomac swarmed in for their 
holiday when the White folks went home?” 

“Yes,” we remembered, and chuckled at the 
remembrance. “But....” 

“No, we haven’t any colo’ed folks to let 
come,” he grinned, “but we could pretend we’re 
the colo’ed folks and have a big time before the 
school bell rings—huh ?” 

A picture of that board walk thronging with 
the gay folks from the other side of the Poto- 
mac flashed before me. Was there any bitter- 
ness—hard feelings toward the white folks that 
had barred them until they had no further use 
for the playground? Bitterness? Hard feel- 
ing? If ever we saw joy unalloyed, we saw it 
there. Dancing from morning till night—and 
far into the night. Singing, laughing—happy 
shouts. We had remained for it. We shall 
never forget it. And now we are asked to imi- 
tate those joyous colored people. Well, we have 
the color—almost. But the carefree spirit? 
Why not pretend—put away all bitterness and 
envy, and worry—play for a few days? 

Each looked at the other. The suggestion 
wasn’t bad. It could be done. The grapes are 
not quite ready for garnering. Apples will 
cling to the boughs for weeks and weeks. More 
canning, pickling, jellying, 
et al to be done. Each 
looked at each again, and 





— To be sure, we couldn’t 
shake the wicked ankle that 
— folks from the other side 
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of the Potomac could, and did. Sing? We tried 
it: 

“Chicken an’ de hoe cake. ... 

Someone at de doh! 

Mammy, does yoh dog bite? 

No, Chile, no.” 


That settled it. Several undertook to prove 
the family had a goodly share of hoofers. 

“We could build a dance floor,” Himself was 
ready to kick over the traces and do some 
prancing. 

“We might have a barbecue, patterned after 
that article in the Catholic World—HOW 
SARDS REJOICE. Wait, I'll get it. I put it 
away for safekeeping.” I ran in to get the 
magazine, prancing a wee—WEE bit, myself. 

Himself, somewhat of a reader, took the book 
extended, found the place, cleared his throat— 

WHEN SARDS REJOICE.... 

All listened attentively clear through the 
article. It was a big order. There was no 
question but what the Sards rejoiced in a big 
way. 

“Read the paragraph about the barbecue 
again, Dad,” the big boy of the family asked, 
and Himself read: 

“A partridge or other small game is placed 
inside a suckling pig, or kid....The pig or kid 
is placed inside a wild boar, sheep, or calf; then 
all is deposited in a great hole in the ground 
where a mountainous fire has been burning for 
some time. This is covered with redhot char- 
coal and left to roast. Other food is prepared 
in the same way, for pots and pans are used 
only to prepare the heaps of macaroni, fruits 
and sweets made of almonds, and honey.” 

“A mountainous lot of food,” sezzi. 

“Oh, but, you notice,” Himself refers to an- 
other paragraph,—‘‘A 
stream of gayly dressed 
Sardinians gather from 
all sides.” 

We regard it pro and 
con. 

(Turn to page 147) 
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Romance ts Never 


4. 


ICHAEL opened the door of his Model T 

Ford for Natalie. She climbed in, with- 
out a word. She was trying to think things 
out, but woman-like, she was feeling rather 
than thinking. Intuitively she felt that Michael 
still loved her. Against this intuition was the 
possibility that he might never have really 
cared for her and that now he was merely 
amusing himself. What if he turned out just 
like Jack? 

Michael started the car after a few turns and 
climbed in beside her. He sneered a little as 
he broke the silence with, “I’m sorry I can’t 
offer you as nice a car as Jack. Cheer up, you'll 
be driving with him soon.” 

“That deserves a crack in the face,”’ Natalie 
threw at him and then laughed at her own vio- 
lence. “I suppose you don’t believe in being 
tied down either, by any such thing as, say, en- 
gagements or marriage?” Natalie was a serious 
girl whose mind jumped back to the one point 
that counted. Would Michael be like Jack? 

“IT don’t know what the ‘either’ means, but 
it seems rather silly for me to contemplate be- 
ing tied down by engagement or marriage when 
I haven’t the means to support myself for more 
than two days at a stretch.” The Ford bounced 
and bumped even on the good streets of Oak 
Park. 

“If you made, say, about thirty-five a week, 
would you be the type to settle down and be tied 
down by engagement and marriage?” Natalie 
went on. 

“If the right girl said ‘yes’ you bet I would,” 
Michael replied. 

“You wouldn’t consider it being tied down, 
hampering your freedom?” 

“T hate freedom. I would love to belong some- 
where and be tied down. I think it selfishness 
What’s your 


rather than freedom anyhow. 
idea, Natalie?” 

“I always wanted to be tied down too, but 
then I’m a girl and I’ve been told that girls are 
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Easy 


Fleur Aubry 


that way, all of them, home-lovers. Men just 
aren’t,” Natalie was repeating many of Jack’s 
sentences. The Ford rattled over Austin Boule- 
vard and jerked down Madison to Mary’s. 


“Meaning Jack, I suppose. Well, I didn’t 
like Jack to start with, because he dresses too 
perfectly and has a keen car; but if he thinks 
like that, I have sufficient grounds for my 
former dislike.” Michael spoke evenly, clear- 
ly. 

“Bud dislikes him too,” Natalie confided. 

“And you? After all, that is what counts,” 
Michael told her kindly. 

“I think I am just so used to him and his 
ways that I would miss him terribly unless 
someone could fill his place—in my life,” Nata- 
lie answered frankly. 

“His place in your life? 
place in your heart?” 

“I don’t believe he has a place in my heart. 
What’s this house of yours like?” Natalie had 
come to her decision. Michael did care for her 
and was a real man. Now, she must do some- 
thing to help him. 


“Open act two, big change of scene,”’ laughed 
Michael. . “It’s a cottage, all furnished, some 
coal in the basement, one car garage empty.” 

“You couldn’t rent it?” Natalie suggested. 

“Yes, but I’d have to pay the money for a 
room somewhere else. As it is, I can cook now 
and then, and it’s cheaper cooking than eating 
out. In a rooming house I might not be allowed 
to cook,” Michael told her with good sense. 

“T see. You wouldn’t be as lonely living 
somewhere else though, would you? And if you 
secure this job that I told you about, you would 
have more money,” Natalie argued. 


What about his 


“That’s very true. If I secure the position, I 
might think of living elsewhere. The house 
is lonely and I keep thinking of ma.” 


“Can I make the rent sign for you?” Natalie 


inquired. 
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“You silly kid! Sure, go ahead, if you want 
to do that,” Michael agreed. 

“Right down this street and then to your 
right. We’re almost at Mary’s. Michael—?”’ 
Natalie wondered if she dared. 

“Yes?” Michael questioned softly, gently. 

“Do you think I might be the right girl?” 
Natalie asked quickly, in a rush. 

“Yes—for Jack. Stop playing around, Na- 
talie, with my heart, I mean. I know that this 
lover’s quarrel of yours with Jack will end, and 
then, where will I be? What could I offer you 
anyhow?” Michael was very earnest and sin- 
cere. All the lonely hours 
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row, Michael!” She kissed him on the fore- 
head as she might a child, saying, “that’s for 
luck!” 

Natalie dashed into Mary’s house and hugged 
Mary’s mother. After throwing her night-bag 
and pocketbook on Mary’s bed, she asked if she 
might telephone Bud at Ann’s. 

“Bud, this is Nat. I’m at Mary’s and will be 
for about two weeks. Tell Mom. Michael is 
going to phone you in a few minutes about that 
job in the morning.” She paused for breath 
and Bud asked a string of questions. She went 
on, interrupting him, with “Bud, don’t ask 

questions. I met him and he 





since his mother’s death, all 
the despair of workless days 
was in his voice, and a hun- 
ger for companionship and 
past dreams. Natalie felt it 
as he spoke and felt ashamed 
of herself. She must not 
merely talk about forgetting 
Jack, but she must prove to 
Michael and to herself that 
Jack meant nothing to her 
NOW. 

‘I understand, Michael, 
and I’m sorry. I am going 
to try to prove to us both 
that I’m not just playing , 


Jesus Dear! 


Cast out fear! 


Jesus Dear! 





“fT Know Mine” 


WALTER SULLIVAN, O. S. B. 
No one knows my soul as You, 


No one reads my heart so well, 
No one can my secret tell. 

This alone Thyself can do— 
Come Thou near. 

Come, my Jesus, with Thy love, 


Let Thy healing Precious Blood 
Wash me like a saving flood, 
Lift myself to Thee above, 


needs a job. You MUST get 
him in if you can without 
risk to you. Then, I want 
you to ask him to stay at our 
house for two weeks while 
I’m here. After that, maybe 
he’ll room with us steady, I 
don’t know. Don’t mention 
that I suggested it. Don’t 
fail me, Buddy, and forget 
all about sending me to col- 
lege. I’m even more crazy 
about him than I was as a 
child. T’ii explain all as soon 
as I get the chance. Act 
amazed when he phones. Oh? 








around. Promise again that 

you will phone me at Mary’s after your work 
tomorrow and meet me somewhere?” Natalie 
too was earnest. 


“I promise. Character means something, 
doesn’t it?” he added. “Ask any of the boys 
at the shoe store if I ever look at a girl. Ask 
the neighbors if I go out with any or did while 
ma was well and alive. I had more money once, 
and I didn’t take anyone out. Why? I saw 
you and liked you and had the boyish hope that 
when I was a famous lawyer—imagine that !— 
I would call on you and state my case and await 
sentence. That’s the truth.” Michael parked 
the Ford. 

“And I went with Jack after I had to quit col- 
lege because he was decent and liked the things 
I liked. I didn’t know he felt the way he does 
about marriage. It’s that house there. [I'll 


leave you now. Make a good appearane tomor- 


you are! good!” She hung up. 

Half an hour later, when Mary came home 
in her prettiest party summer formal, Natalie 
was sitting clothed in blue sun-back pajamas 
on Mary’s bed and combing her golden hair. 

“Picture of woe, I must say!” Mary greeted 
her. “I thought you lost house and lot and here 
you are smiling as big as you please.” Mary, 
Ann, and Natalie had been real friends through 
grammar school, high school, and two years of 
college. Natalie knew that she could talk for 
hours on ‘nothings’ with Mary or be serious and 
know that in either case, Mary would under- 
stand and respond accordingly. 

“Listen, darling, and then advise your little 
girl,” Natalie pleaded and told her about Jack 
and about Michael. Mary hung up the pink 
summer formal, pinned back her dark hair, and 
began to cold cream her young face. 

“There you go,” finished Natalie, pointing to 
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the cold cream, “still using cold cream without 
first washing your face. You’re just rubbing 
in the rouge!” This had been their long-stand- 
ing argument. 

“You really still hold that I ought to wash 
first? that’s absurd. All the actresses do like 
I do!” This seemed final, but Mary added, 
“Natalie, darling, but you have the loveliest 
complexion in the world. However, I’ll stick to 
my methods—habit, you know.” Mary dashed 
into her closet and re-appeared in pink pajamas. 

“What shall I do about Jack?” Natalie asked 
seriously. 

“A few years ago I would say that he wasn’t 
worth thinking about, twice. Now, being en- 
gaged as I am, I say that if you love him, then 
of course you must stand his mean ways and 
hope that some day he will change his mind 
about marriage.” 

“But he won’t, I know he won’t, and I’m not 
sure I care if he does or not now. Remember 
how I used to rave about Michael?” 

“T’ll dream of it till I die,” Mary teased. “In 
that case, little one, I think you ought to see as 
much of Michael as possible and as little of 
Jack. See if the liking for Michael grows and 
if the missing lonely space for Jack disappears. 
If it does, don’t let Michael out of your sight. 
If it doesn’t, then be honest with Michael and 
tell him that you really thought you cared but 
don’t, and stop going with him.” 

“But would that be fair to Michael?” 
lie inquired anxiously. 

“In this case, I think so, because you seem 
tremendously fond of him and it looks to me as 
if Michael will win. He has everything to gain 
and little to lose.” 

“But it would hurt him if—he’s so lonesome 
and hopeless,” Natalie urged. 

“T repeat that I think Michael has already 
stolen your heart. Now, would you mind listen- 
ing to me rave about Tom? I haven’t seen you 
in ages and Tom IS my future husband. You 
will? !’’ Mary opened a 


Nata- 


Natalie, you darling! 
cedar chest and as she told Natalie about Tom, 
she showed her many pretty things. 


— 


5. 
HE next morning, Mary went off to play 
tennis with friends. Natalie wondered 


how she could secure materials to make some 
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‘rent’ signs for Michael’s house. At ten, the 
telephone rang and Natalie was wanted. 


“This is Michael,” a cheery voice announced, 
“and I have been walking around for an hour 
killing time before calling you. Thought you 
might be still in bed. I begin to work Monday. 
I can hold my shoe job on Saturdays too. What 
are you going to do today?” 


Natalie had been uttering little ‘ahs’ and 
‘goods’ as Michael spoke but she doubted if he 
had heard one of them. 

“Mary has a million engagements and I’m 
horribly free. Buy some food with some of the 
money and meet me at your house. I'll make 
you some dinner. What’s that address again?” 
Michael told her, protestingly. “Oh, I can get 
there all right and it'll save time. We have 
signs to make, you know. Bye!” She hung up 
without allowing another protest. 


Three free days, he had! Would anyone rent 
the house in that time? They must not leave 
the place, for a buyer or renter might come. 
No, he mustn’t sell the house, just rent it for a 
while. Did Bud get a chance to ask Michael to 
the house? Would Michael refuse to accept the 
invitation? What would he buy for her to cook, 
and was it all right for her to be there with 
him alone? Yes, it would be, with all the doors 
and windows open. They must stay at Michael’s, 
for someone might come to rent the house. They 
could sit on the porch if it had a porch. Per- 
haps they could have a party some evening? 
She had borrowed a dollar from Mary. Good 
thing, for she now needed car fare. She bought 
some sweet corn on the way, because it was so 
cheap and she was hungry. 


There was a porch and there was a green 
bench on the porch too! Natalie sat down upon 
it, a lovely sunny picture in a blue and white 
wash dress with a big bag of corn beside her, to 
wait for Michael. She didn’t have long to wait. 
When he saw her, he raced down the street and 
leaped the four stairs in a spring, packages and 
all. 

“Waiting long? You poor child, what have 
ye in that big bag?” Michael looked and 
laughed. He unlocked the front door and they 
entered the dark old parlor. Natalie pulled up 
the shades. 
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“Just arrived. Did you have breakfast?’ 
Natalie walked to the kitchen. 

“I had a cup of coffee about eight. You can’t 
be hungry for you must have just jumped out 
of a too warm bed.” Michael placed the pack- 
ages on a white table. 

“Oh, Mary had to play tennis and had me up 
at about seven. I’m starving. Let’s start the 
corn. Get me a pan. What have you there?” 
Natalie poked into the packages—grapes, milk, 
bread and butter. “Excellent!” she passed 
judgment. 

“Will this pan do?”” Michael asked present- 
ing Natalie with a large tin pan. She took it 
and filled it with water. “Do you know what 
Bud suggested this morning? I saw him, you 
know.” 

“Oh, did you? 
Natalie lit the gas. 

“Well, he met me outside the place and we 
talked a bit. Then he said I must be pretty 
lonesome here and asked me to stay with him— 
said he had a spare sleeping porch off his bed- 
room and—” 

“Why, so we have!” Natalie interrupted. 
Why hadn’t she thought of that? 

“1 refused,” Michael finished. Natalie was 
looking through the pantry. “What are you 
looking for?” 

“Salt—for the corn. 
Natalie questioned. 

“Two reasons: first, I didn’t know how you 
would like it, and second, I would want to pay 
for my room and of course I couldn’t suggest 
such a thing to Bud.” Michael found the salt. 
He sat down again on a white chair by the win- 
dow. 

Natalie thought for a moment, and deter- 
mined. She sat on a white chair facing 
Michael, and placed her elbows on the white 
table. 

“I don’t object and I have a very selfish 
reason for wishing you would accept. If you 
would accept, and would pay a little, the money 
would go toward paying our Home Loan pay- 
ments every month. Bud might be able to save 
a little to get married on. You see, dad makes 
so little that Bud just about makes things go, 
and he is making such a little himself.” Nata- 
lie spoke the truth. 


No, what did he suggest?” 


Why did you refuse?” 
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“Then I'll come just as soon as I get this 
house rented. Tell Bud and give me a price. 
But—how would you like me around all the 
time?” Michael’s eyes had become laughing 
eyes, full of the joy of living. The desperate 
look was gone. . 

“That’s what I wanted to confide to you, 
Michael, about Jack and me. You see, I’m go- 
ing to miss him terribly. Could you fill his 
place until I forget? We went to shows, and 
read books aloud to one another. Will you try? 
Oh, I sound so selfish but—” Natalie looked at 
him frankly. 

“We can read the books, and I’d love it, but 
with both my jobs, I will barely make twenty 
a week and that isn’t much to go to shows on,” 
he said. 

“Have you two jobs?” Natalie gasped, ignor- 
ing the rest. 

“Yes, the manager or man in authority said 
I might have Saturdays off to hold my shoe job, 
if I liked. He thought it a shame for a fellow 
like myself to offer to be an office boy, with my 
training and all, but I told him I considered it 
great luck. I'll make about twenty a week in 
all.” 

“Why, that’s grand! Oh, Michael, I’m so 
glad. Shows? never mind, I don’t. We can 


vide around in the Model T and I’ll love it,” 


Natalie planned. 

“T thank you for everything, Natalie. You’re 
a girl in a million!” Michael whispered and 
the hungry look was again in his eyes. He 
needed someone to take an interest in him. 

“You offer to help out our family, and then 
rescue me from miserable aloneness and thank 
me!” Natalie cried. “I ought to thank you, 
You see, Jack isn’t the marrying kind and 
there’s no use hoping or wishing. I’ve hoped 
and wished so long and it was all in vain. Fun- 
ny, but I haven’t missed him at all since last 
night. I know this is the best thing that has 
happened to me.” 

“You haven’t had time yet. You poor little 
girl, I know how you feel. I'll be as cheerful 
as I can and I hope I can fill the bill a little.” 
Michael arose and walked over to her. “You— 


you mustn’t feel you have to care for me. I’m 
going into this with eyes open and I know that 
(Turn to page 149) 
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This Modern Educational System 


N government, in financial and industrial 

circles, everything is being revalued. We 
have certainly come to the cross-roads in educa- 
tion. We cannot continue to go on as we have 
been going without having educational anarchy 
in our country. Education must have an honest 
deal. 

The unifying principle of Catholic education 
is God, and since inquiry into causes is the 
proper pursuit of the scholar, only that educa- 
tion is complete which goes all the way back 
to the First Cause, God. If education means 


anything, the unifying principle of education 
And if 


becomes the unifying principle of life. 
expediency, self-interest, con- 
venience dictate our conduct, 
the schools must bear their 
burden of the blame for 
short-sighted public policy. 
Secular education, divorced 
from all notion of true re- 
ligion, regards only man’s 
temporal welfare—his well- 
being in this world without 
regard to any world to come. 
With God left out, the organic unity of educa- 
tion is missing. Deprived of the guidance 
which revelation gives in settling the more dif- 
ficult problems of man’s eternal destiny, and of 
the infallible guidance of the interpreter God 
has given us to make clear the meaning of re- 
vealed truth, secular education flounders about 
when confronted with ethical problems, and 
ends in the denial of eternal principles. 

Because of this organic unity, it is correct to 
speak of Catholic art, Catholic literature, 
Catholic science, Catholic philosophy, Catholic 
economics and sociology. There is a Catholic 
philosophy of business, of medical practice, 
even of play. Catholic education covers every- 
thing that can lead a man through life to God; 
it excludes everything that can lead him away 
from God. 


The good intentions of those who have 





Joseph Beechem 


thought a cure-all was to be found in education 
are to be commended. Parents, ambitious for 
their children and anxious about giving them 
advantages that they themselves did not enjoy, 
should perhaps be pardoned if they have ap- 
proved, without analysis, all school programs 
and expenditures. 

Financial burdens were imposed under which 
the people are now staggering. Every bond 
issue for education was approved by the aver- 
age citizen, who believed that he was thereby 
doing something worth while for his com- 
munity and his country. The errors of our 
American school system are becoming day by 
day more apparent to a 
greater number of citizens. 

We have so-called high 
priests of education in this 
country who are radicals. 
They are presented as the lib- 
eral leaders. These so-called 
educators have no philosophy 
either of life or of education. 
There is for them no un- 
changeable element in educa- 
tion. Informed citizens, thoughtful fathers and 
mothers, sincere educators, who have witnessed 
the failure of their work and of our American 
school system, are demanding a new and honest 
deal in education. 

New trends are apparent to all who wish to 
see. I shall mention but briefly some of these 
trends. One is a reaction against the material- 
ism that has made its way into our school 
system, and against the fabulous financial out- 
lay which the schools, as now organized, de- 
mand. 

Another trend is a more general recognition 
that the school is primarily the extension of the 
home. This should cause the school to be re- 


garded as a sacred place. Teachers are first of 

the delegates of the parents, who, it must be 

admitted, are the vicars of God regarding their 
(Turn to page 149) 
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RISTOTLE’S statement that carrots and 

spinach have no nourishment should be 
given more publicity. I can’t give you the chap- 
ter and paragraph; but you can get down the 
works of the wise old man and hunt it up for 
yourself. Even if you have to read every word 
he wrote your time will not have been wasted, 
for Aristotle did not indulge in idle words. 

You won’t find these vegetables blacklisted 
under their today’s names, for carrots and 
spinach had not been dignified by names at the 
time Aristotle wrote his first book of the month. 
In his inimitable dialect the wise man said— 
it is no good to eat things that do not tickle 
your palate. If you can show me one man who 
relishes carrots or spinach, finds his palate 
tickled at sight of them, I’ll make abject apolo- 
gy, abject to the extreme, glorifiers of the vege- 
table not barred. 

Much talk is made about vitamins, “those 
mysterious things in food which nobody can 
see, smell, or taste,” but when the subject of 
palate appeal is brought up, nary a word. 


Our stalwart old grandfathers wouldn’t eat 
‘em, called ’°em cow food. Yet our Medical 
Weekly has the temerity to print a list of awful 
things that will get us if we don’t get our vita- 
mins. 

“To prevent the eye disease called xeroph- 
thalmia eat yellow vegetables, especially carrots 
and yellow corn.” 

We don’t know much about the disease but 
the name is terrifying, and just to be on the 
safe side we'll eat lotsa yellow corn, with 
slathers of butter. Butter contains vitamin A. 
And vitamin A is a great soldier in fighting 
off colds and other germ infections. 

Another item on Vitamin A bids the child 
eat spinach, watercress and turnip greens to 
maintain health and promote growth. What 
price growth! What sort of palate would tickle 
at that outlay! 

In the dissertation on Vitamin C down at the 
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Let’s Wear Carrots 


M. C. Moloney 


bottom of a nice palatable list comes “raw 
spinach.” 

If you are disposed to think Aristotle an old 
fogey, did you see what Bruce Barton, famous 
editorial writer, says of spinach? Links it with 
cold baths. He says he is “through with cold 
baths forever” and proposes taking a much 
stronger stand against spinach. 

Vegetable history doesn’t mention vitamins, 
but for that very reason some of us find it in- 
teresting. 

Carrots, we find, were worn by Queen Eliza- 
beth on state occasions. Not merely the 
feathery, ferny tops, but the colorful good-for- 
what-ails-you portion, as well. 

There you are. A queen wearing a corsage 
of young carrots. Talk about glorifying the 
vegetable. Is there anyone even at this late day 
who thinks that go-getter queen would have 
worn carrots had they been fit to eat? Adorn- 
ing carrots? We have no quarrel with that. 
Pin ’em to the girdle, and leave all the space 
there is on the inside for yellow corn slathered 
with butter. 

What a grand and glorious thing it would be 
if the New Deal would limit the production of 
carrots. If we had the smallest percentage of 
the queen’s courage, we’d thumbs down on the 
carrot dish—banish it from our table; pluck 
a tender young plant from the row—that un- 
limited row—insert it in the boutonniere but- 
tonhole, swing a cane recklessly about in the 
row, and saunter off. The trouble is that we 
need a leader. If we had a royal Lizzie, not 
necessarily the “heads off” shouter, just the 
“T’ll wear ’em but no can eat leadership,” what 
a lot of fun life would hold for us. 

It all started through error this reign of the 
carrot. Way back when a physician’s fame was 
measured by his whiskers. Always the doc 


stroked his whiskers as he discoursed. Some 

doctor prescribing (verbal prescriptions were 

in vogue then) stroked his whiskers en masse 
(Turn to page 146) 
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CHANGING \c 


SHE world has not only 
denied its Creator and 
is trying to forget Him; 
it is also, in many in- 
stances trying to undo 
His work. However, 
He is still Lord and 
Master. He has put certain laws in 
nature and means that they be car- 
ried out, not disregarded and frus- 
trated ; He has given us certain things 
for certain purposes, to be used, not 
to be wasted or destroyed. Why can- 
not men learn from the records of 
past ages that wherein men and 
society sin, there also they will be 
punished ? 

Many are the ways in which men 
thus sin and are punished. As an 
example, many serious-minded people 
point to the terrible drought in our 
West as a punishment for the heed- 
less, greedy exploitation of God’s 
gifts in the over-cultivation of those 
lands which was against nature and 
which made the retention of moisture 
in those areas impossible. Thus also 
many see in the depression of past 
years a punishment for greed and for 
the criminal waste and destruction of 
God’s bounty. 

In the end God always prevails 
with His laws. Those who disobey 
them are gradually wiped out; those 
who obey them increase and prosper. 
It is a notable thing, for instance, 
that certain of our large cities are so 
predominantly Catholic, whereas 
originally they were not. Birth con- 
trol among the irreligious reduced the 





number of these in the course of time 
so much so that they now form but a 
small minority compared to the de- 
scendents of faithful Catholics who 
obeyed God and accepted the children 
He sent them. 

There is another matter concerning 
which men have tried to change the 
nature of things in modern times, 
which, though very striking and hav- 
ing far-reaching results, is not imme- 
diately evident. We may describe it 
as the effort of men to substitute 
systems and institutions for individ- 
ual persons. And the movement goes 
to the very depths of modern 
thought; it is a direct result of the 
philosophy of the last 200 years or 
more. This system of thought, which 
has swept over the civilized world, 
began by denying the spiritual and 
supernatural; God and the human 
soul were thus eliminated from the 
scheme of things. Now with these 
removed, there is no more thought of 
Divine Providence nor of the value 
of the individual. Society in the 
form of the State and of industry is 
to rule all things; each man is but 
a cog in the great machine. When 
he becomes useless, he is cast off as 
so much waste matter. 

In order that a group may attain 
its end, according to this scheme of 
things, all that is needed is an effi- 
cient system. With such a system 
operating smoothly, success is bound 
to be the result. In such a cold and 
heartless thing as industry the system 
has seemed successful. Wealth has 
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come at the fearful price of reducing 
men to machines, to be driven to the 
last bit of strength and endurance, 
living under conditions unfit for 
beasts, their noble dignity as children 
of God trampled and defiled. Punish- 
ment for these crimes is evident to- 
day. The systematic efficiency of in- 
dustry has become a Frankenstein 
which destroys its creators. With 
people working at a wage which has 
reduced them to the purchasing of 
the barest necessities, the buying 
power of the nation has been de- 
stroyed, which fact in turn has caused 
industry to collapse, since there are 
none to buy what it manufactures. It 
is true that just now business shows 
signs of some prosperity. But this is 
only because our Government is play- 
ing Santa Claus to the nation, giving 
it money to buy things. However, 
did you ever stop to think where this 
money is coming from? From the 
taxpayers, of course. So all it 
amounts to is that Uncle Sam is tak- 
ing money out of your pockets to fill 
your hands. One wonders where it 
will all end. 

Another and more tragic instance 
of the perversion of God’s purposes 
may be seen in our modern system of 
education. We may correctly speak 
of education as the business of rear- 
ing children and preparing them for 
later life, when they will not have 
guides or guardians and will be put 
on their own. Ordinarily this busi- 
ness is put into the hands of parents 
and the school. We can see that it 
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OD’S PLANS 


is a most important and sacred thing, 
for what is this education but the 
creation or destruction of successful 
human life in each case? 

What, then, is true and full life? 
According to the plan of the Creator, 
it is that we know God and ourselves 
in the proper relation to God— 
Creator and creature; that we attain 
to the full and proper dignity of chil- 
dren of God and heirs to eternal life. 
Incidentally there is the necessity of 
learning to take one’s place in the 
society of men, that we learn to make 
ourselves a living, become good and 
useful citizens in the State. But these 
latter are at all times subservient to 
the one grand purpose of our exist- 
ence—the grace of God and the sal- 
vation of our souls. 

See how our moderns have per- 
verted the business of education. 
Boldly and baldly stated, education 
now has but one principal purpose or 
motive—the bread and butter motive. 
In other words, the one purpose most 
of our pupils have in school is to pre- 
pare themselves to make money. A 
very slight amount of cultural prep- 
aration is thrown in so that they can 
assume some veneer of civilization; 
the greater part, however, by far is 
plainly utilitarian: it is planned and 
executed with the sole purpose in 
mind to help the pupils make money 
in the future. 

Worse still, our public school 
system is supposed to be non-secta- 
rian or non-religious. It professes a 

(Turn to page 148) 
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Let’s Wear Carrots 
(Continued from page 143) 


instead of parting them to give speech a chance. 
The words of the great man were caught in the 
silky network and garbled. What the patient 
got was: 

“Partake generously of carrots every day for 
a month and let me see you again.” 

The patient took himself to the country 
where carrots are to be had “generously” and 
since he was to idle away a month he took along 
his rod and reel—the sort of rod that “an- 
swers the wrist as does the hand.” It wasn’t 
long before he was turning out with the first 
robin and returning just in time to get his car- 
rots and everything else brought forth. Natu- 
rally, he came back at the end of the month feel- 
ing fit, and looking it. 

“Great!”’ said the doctor stroking the silken 
whiskers in such a way that a path was left 
for his words. “There’s nothing like claret to 
make good red blood.” 


“Claret,” echoed the erstwhile patient. “Why, 
why I thought you said carrots.” 

So the word went out all over the world, and 
is still going, “Carrots are filled with sunshine 
vitamins—pep.” No table was set without car- 
rots, and because I haven’t the courage of a 
dead queen I meekly pass my plate, and sigh 
over the withheld chilled cucumber. 

Patience is said to win out. Be its own re- 
ward in the long run. I may yet see the day if 
I can keep running when carrots are no longer 
backed by the guardian of the white man’s 
health. When that day comes, if my run is not 
too nearly done, I shall fill the carrot-vacated 
space with all those appealing vegetables the 
garden affords. Tickle my palate—if you know 
what I mean. 

Life could be such a pleasant place to grow 
old in if there were not so many people deter- 
mined to take all the joy out of it for someone 
else. If we can’t have a leader, a fixer of vege- 
tables would be the next best thing. 

Ellis Parker Butler, who not only knows pigs 
is pigs, but is a vegetable historian, tells us that 
many of our vegetables and fruits were not so 
much before some plain old dirt farmer glori- 
fied them. 
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It’s hard to believe the potato was once a 
hard little nubbin no bigger than a walnut when 
we grow them about the size of a quart jar. 
But it’s just proof that vegetables can be glori- 
fied. 

Oranges and peaches he tells us were not so 
hot in the beginning—and apples. We believe 
oranges and peaches were glorified, but that 
apple? We had always thought the apple came 
that way, else how could that snake in the grass 
convince Eve that it was the juicy fruit of the 
garden? 

Be that as it may, the idea is—if all these 
now delicious foods were one time perfectly 
atrocious, as the carrot is today, why in heck 
doesn’t the fixer get busy on that carrot. It’sa 
good-looking root. We are told it has all the 
vitamins to make us whatever we aspire to be— 
all it lacks is palate appeal. Let’s get it fixed. 
Until it is fixed we can eat green corn, yellow 
in color, with butter to match. Butter is cheap, 
and so is corn. Everything on the farm’s cheap. 
There can be no virtue in eating carrots because 
they are cheap. Why not feed them to the cows 
and take our carrots—vicariously. 


If anyone thinks there is no connection be- 
tween what the cow eats and the milk she pro- 
duces, try feeding a lot of garlic to the heifer 
some night, and then try the milk next day. 
We did. Not as an experiment. We had such 
a nice field of garlic on which we expected to 
make enough to pay the taxes; but the price 
was taken for a ride along with most of our 
garden’s price tags; and so we, in spite, fed 
the garlic to a hungry heifer. That’s where we 
get the idea of taking our carrots vicariously. 
Spinach the same, and we’d get no gravel in 
the greens. 

The medical weekly article that speaks so 
authoritatively on vitamins, the “invisible life- 
savers,” relates a little story about lettuce that 
found favor with us. We have never kicked 
about lettuce. As a salad it has no peer. 


“Once” the story goes, “the Emperor Augus- 
tus of Rome, was ill and about to die. He had 
an intense craving, the naturalist Pliny records, 
for lettuce, but this the emperor’s physician 
would not permit. 

“Fortunately for his life, the dying emperor 
dismissed this physician and got another who 
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would allow the lettuce. Recovery followed 
promptly. It is reasonably certain, modern 
physicians believe, that the emperor was suffer- 
ing from some disease caused by lack of one of 
these vitamins, perhaps A or B. The lettuce 
that he craved supplied this missing material.” 

And speaking of lettuce, it has been glorified. 
Can’t you remember when it was just a green 
leaf? Can’t you remember those green leaves 
stacked on a platter and then doused with a 
mixture of hot ham fryings and vinegar? Wilt- 
ed lettuce. It wasn’t so bad, either. Not to be 
compared with chilled lettuce heart doused with 
French dressing, of course, but the old wilted 
lettuce leaf probably had its vitamin, and if the 
stomach could do battle with the vinegar and 
fryings, all was well. No “polyneuritis” nor 
nothin’. 

But you can’t trust cravings the doctors warn 
us. Yeah? We'll take a chance. 

Any vegetable historian can tell you that 
vitamin fiction is just another detective yarn. 
We are led to believe the carrot has the vitamin, 
but that’s just fooling us so that we’ll be sur- 
prised at the finish. 

If we must eat carrots we'd prefer ours in 
soup-—vegetable soup. Accompanied by onions, 
potatoes, celery, tomatoes, parsnips, turnips— 
any really reputable vegetable, why carrots 
aren’t so bad—and a good soup bone, of course. 
A man doesn’t have to be on the verge of starv- 
ation to do that bow] justice on a cold day—“no 
notes omitting”—in spite of the carrots. 


The Word of the Lord 
(Continued from page 132) 


You see Him, for example, as the life and words 
of a David prophetically depicted Him. 

“The Gospel, however, is one of the peaks 
in this mountain you are climbing. There God 
speaks to you directly and you see Him as He 
lived, acted, and died. All this you see through 
the eyes of eye-witnesses who were inspired by 
the Holy Ghost to write what they saw and 
heard. 


“You are well enough acquainted with the 
Bible to know that what the four Evangelists 
wrote, they and the Holy Ghost meant to be a 
rule of life for all those who aspire to a union 
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in Heaven with that Christ concerning Whom 
they wrote. It is the duty of the Gospel of each 
Mass to pick out from this guide a few thoughts 
for our daily consumption. For this reason the 
Gospel expresses the fundamental thought of 
the day’s Mass. Quite often, though, our cal- 
culating, over-logical minds find the necessary 
interpretation somewhat far-fetched.” 


“Another thing before you finish up,” said 
the Cynic, “why is the Gospel read at the left 
side of the altar?” 


“It isn’t,” I corrected, “it’s said on the right 
side. It is to your left, and the altar faces you. 
Catch it or shall I write it down?” 


“O. K., have it my way. But why?” 

“Well, the right side is considered the more 
honorable side. Then, too, according to the 
early plans, the altar was to have been so con- 
structed that the priest faced the East. That 
put the Gosped side to his North. We always 
think of the Sunny South, but it is the cold, bar- 
ren North. The South represents the lands al- 
ready converted to Christ, the North those lands 
still in the hold of the evil one and heathenism. 
You noticed, I suppose, that while reading the 
Gospel, the priest does not face squarely to the 
altar but stands at an angle to it. He preaches 
against the North and the pagan enemies of 
Christ.” 


Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 137) 


“Fingers and stilettos instead of forks. 
Spoons are used among the women. Much is 
eaten and more is drunk by this gathering of 
high and low, rich and poor, while guitars, 
zithers, and other musical instruments dis- 
course sweet, if plaintive, melodies.” 

And, we find, after all this feasting comes 
the Ballo tondo, the ancient dance of the island. 

How could they dance after all that stuffing? 
The folks from the other side of the Potomac 
didn’t have to go to all that fuss to rejoice... . 

“But, the garbs! The garbs!” Himself 
shouted. “Listen. Yes, I know I read it once, 
but you-all didn’t pay attention. It’s good. 
Now, listen: 
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“The men are garbed in their short blackish 
kind of kilts with snow-white drawers puffed 
round the knees, and fastened by embroidered 
garters and silver buckles to the tops of their 
gaiters; then comes a scarlet or other bright 
hued vest tight-fitting and cut square at the 
neck to show the immaculate white shirt. Both 
sleeves are adorned as high as the elbows with 
pendant silver buttons, jingling at the slightest 
movement of the wearer. And to cover all the 
finery there is the inevitable cloak of velvet...” 


Nothing doing on that kind of rejoicing we 
decide. WHEN WE REJOICE, it will be re- 
joicing. So we shall build a platform for danc- 
ing, and the dancing will be old-fashioned 
capers to the whine of all the fiddles the com- 
munity can command. It will be a queer step 
that will not quicken at that old call: 

Birdie hop out 
Crow hop under 


Catchum up tight 
And swingum like thunder. 


A jolly neighborhood affair. In all probabil- 
ity several neighbors will catch the spirit, and 
we'll be as gay as any nigger that ever cut a 
pigeon-wing. 

A civilized barbecue might not be amiss—if 
it doesn’t rain. But—apologies to the Sardines 
—we couldn’t care for suckling pigs, kids, 
lambs, stuffed into wild boar, sheep, calves, to 
say nothing of macaroni, and the rest of the 
stuff cooked in honey and almonds—and “sev- 
eral hundred bottles of wine.” 

Anybody who hasn’t forgotten how to play 
will be welcomed. 

“Yes, we'll play till the school bell rings,” 
says Himself, “and here’s hoping,” he adds un- 
der cover of the noisy cheers, “that nobody 
gets a wild idea of taking the bell apart.” 


The Question of Private Ownership 
(Continued from page 136) 


repudiation of all authority derived from God. 
Religion has been banned completely from 
public life and finally Christianity and the 
Church are not considered to be social institu- 
tions according to this system. 

The rich industrial classes have always fos- 
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tered and defended the ideas of Liberalism. The 
passion of greed caused them to do so. It was 
to their personal interests that they looked, and 
they were indifferent as to the evil consequences 
others might suffer. The characteristic traits 
of Liberalism are materialistic, sordid ideals, 
which care only for unrestrained enjoyment of 
life. The liberalistic system is essentially pagan 
and opposed to Christian principles. 


The third and final answer given to the ques- 
tion of private property is the one advocated 
by the Popes as well as by Catholic economists. 
This doctrine may be called distributive owner- 
ship. According to this solution, productive 
property should be owned by many. This solu- 
tion rests on the doctrine that individual men 
have a right to private property. 


Changing God’s Plans 
(Continued from page 145) 


complete neutrality in the matter of religion; 
leaves all that to the churches. But education 
cannot be neutral. In this case the words of 
Our Lord apply: “He who is not with Me is 
against Me.” Let me quote from an article by 
John Wiltbye in “America”: “If Pius XI is 
right in his conclusion that, in practice, a school 
cannot maintain religious neutrality, but must 
become irreligious, then we have in this coun- 
try a huge educational machine which is fast 
turning our young people against the God of 
their fathers, and against the principles of re- 
ligion and morality which, according to Wash- 
ington, are necessary for the preservation of 
our constitutional form of government. Here, 
I think, we find the reason why membership in 
the various religious groups has steadily de- 
clined. Today, about two-thirds of our people 
have no affiliation with any church. Of those 
who still retain membership, many neither be- 
lieve in the tenets which their church proposes, 
nor accept the basic fact of Divine revelation. 
A purely secular education has produced a god- 
less generation. Twenty years from today, 


Jane and John will be what most Americans 
are today—at best, indifferent to the claims of 
Almighty God upon their souls.” 

HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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Romance is Never Easy 
(Continued from page 141) 


you may never care for me. I’m glad that I’ve 
been given the chance to make you a little hap- 
pier at a time like this, when you must be pret- 
ty miserable. If you ever could care for me, 
really, you'll tell me, won’t you? I’ll never ask, 
or mention this again.” Michael spoke earnest- 
ly, not looking down at her but staring out of 
the kitchen windows. Natalie stood up and 
placed a hand on his arm. 


“T’ll tell you when I’m sure I care for you. 
Michael, I think I do already, but we must be 
certain and this may be—just re-action. What- 
ever else, I’ll always admire you, respect you, 
honor you and be grateful!” Natalie looked 
into his face. It seemed so kind and wise. He 
had suffered a great deal, she knew. Her little 
worries and unfulfilled ambitions seemed slight 
beside his. He looked down at her now, and 
seemed about to kiss her. He changed his mind 
suddenly and walked from the room. Natalie 
stood thinking, and then determined to go home 
the next day. She didn’t have to get away from 
Jack by distance now. Mary would call her a 
quitter but Mary would understand. Mary was 
a lovely creature and so happy too. 


Michael returned, coat off and shirt sleeves 
rolled. He sat on the white chair again and 
began : 


“Mother always told me that if I did some- 
thing I was ashamed of, the Lord would dq 
something nice and make me so utterly 
ashamed. Well, just now, all those compliments 
from you after what I’ve done to—” Michael 
stopped. Natalie busied herself getting glasses, 
washing them out, getting plates, dusting them 
off. She did not look at him but said, “what did 
you do?” 

“It’s what I didn’t do, Natalie. You must 
know. I haven’t been to Mass for a month, or 
to Confession, and I—I never intended going 
again.” 


Natalie wondered if she ought to make light 
of it. She decided that she must not, for it was 
serious. She knew that he was sorry, desperate- 
ly sorry, and that he was punishing himself 
more than she could punish him by any words 
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of admonition or blame. He must have been 
desperate—to turn from God. Bud has always 
told her stories of Michael’s character and 
faith. 

“But you will go Saturday, won’t you, dear?” 
Natalie stated, at length. 

“You think I can start again?’ 
voice was full of startled hope. 

“Why, yes, of course. And I think that per- 
haps you will appreciate Christ even more in 
the future than you did in the past. You’ve let 
down your Best Friend, but now that you see 
that HE is Your Best Friend, make it up to 
him.” Natalie unconsciously spoke of the 
Master as she thought of Him—her Best 
Friend. 

“Thank you, Natalie!’ 
stared at the floor. 

“The corn is done. Shall I cool and butter it 
for you?” she asked cheerfully. 


Michael’s 


Michael said and 


(To be continued) 


This Modern Educational System 
(Continued from page 142) 


children. Much thought should be given to 
these simple truths, so that the general public 
may think rightly on this vital question. 

We have a very strange reasoning today. 
School boards, educational bureaucracies, de- 
partments of education are of the opinion that 
the body of the child belongs to the parents. 
They must clothe and nourish it. But the mind 
of the child, they say, belongs to them as re- 
gards their learning and not to the parents. 


This is false, for all these agencies should 
act for the parents, and by reason of their dele- 
gated authority. Parents today should rise up 
and fight, if necessary, to regain their rights 
of which they have been despoiled. 


In demanding a new and honest deal in edu- 
cation, parents should make the public recog- 
nize that our educational system for minors de- 
pends on parental authority; that schools 
should be conducted for the best interests of 
the home, for the common welfare of the com- 
munity, for the good of the state, and above all, 
for the good of the Church. 
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Snap Out of Your 


OM DEVINE, acting prematurely as was 

his habit, drove into Afton at four on a 
Monday afternoon, although he was not due 
until Tuesday at eleven in the morning. But 
he had a hunch—and young Mr. Devine always 
acted, in fact he relied, on hunches. 

He went directly to the Afton Hotel, 
registered, and scarce was inside his room when 
he picked up the receiver and telephoned John 
Graydon, the man who had urged him to come 
to Afton. Tom hated the idea of a small town. 
He was Chicago born and reared, but John 
Graydon’s offer of three hundred dollars a 
month whether he sold any real estate or not, 
had lured him. “Hello, Chief,” he greeted Mr. 
Graydon. “This is Tom Devine speaking. Yes, 
Tom Devine, the boy who came all the way to 
Afton”—It was exactly seventy-six miles—“to 
snap you out of your slump, to put the Graydon 
Real Estate Company in the million dollar 
class.... Yes.... Come up to my room.” 

John Graydon, usually so poised he could fall 
from a ten-story window without upsetting his 
admirable calm, turned to his daughter Elaine 
who was his clerk—and was referred to as a 
model daughter—and said: “Elaine, Tommy 
Devine is here!” 

“And you are all steamed up about it,” she 
accused. 

“Why not? He does man-size things. We 
are on our way, you and I, for a conference 
with him.” 

Elaine was feeling pretty low in her mind as 
Raymond Ellis, her steady, was getting stale, 
falling down on her, breaking his Wednesday 
night dates and pleading work. Tommy Devine 
sounded heaven-sent. 

She found him a tall young man, dark, passa- 
bly good looking. “This,” he said before John 
Graydon could speak up, “is your daughter. 
Let us make it a threesome. Have the town eat- 
ing out of our hands. Those Riverdale lots you 
are trying to sell for $375.00, we will re-value 
at $550.00.” 
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Slump 


Pauline Gay 


“It can’t be done—” 

“It has been done. I just did it,” said Tom 
pleasantly. “The way to succeed in a town like 
this is by contacts—social contacts. You’ve no 
doubt read of contact women working for brok- 
ers? They go for a week-end down on Long 
Island, mix with the socially elite, talk business 
as they dance, and sell big bonds. Get me?” 

John Graydon didn’t. In fact he thought this 
lank young man quite mad. 

“With the proper background your daugh- 
ter—what is your first name? Elaine. Mine’s 
Tommy. Elaine can enter exclusive circles, 
carry smartly glass-cased samples of Riverdale 
lots with a small blooming flower stuck into it. 
She will distribute these samples—which may 
be used for paper weights—Forget the expense! 
Do you belong to the Country Club, Elaine?’ 

“No,” she replied and shame drenched her. 
That had been her dream since she finished high 
school, but Raymond refused to listen when she 
suggested it; said that crowd was idle, brain- 
less, thriftless and would end in a home for 
paupers. 

“Your father will buy you a membership. I 
will take you to—” 

“Bosh,” said John Graydon who thought St. 
Peter’s parish dances were good enough for any 
girl. He and his wife had met at one when 
he first came to Afton more than twenty years 
back to startle the world with his land selling 
ability. 

“Your father will purchase a new car—an 
imperial limousine—” 

“That represents four thousand dollars— 
which I haven’t,” said John Graydon. 

But Tom talked him down and Mr. Graydon 
saw he was losing ground with this dynamic 
young man who had to have a new car for the 
Graydon Real Estate Company. “A brand new 
car, a heavy one, an outstanding one. A Demon 
Strayed-Eight. Right across the street, sir, at 
Slocum’s. That scarlet one—” 


John tried to say he wouldn’t, and wondered 
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why his voice sounded like ashes blown on the 
wind. 

“I will walk over to the office with you and 
see what changes are necessary,” he said kindly. 

The office did not please him at all. It was 
a relic of the yesteryears. ‘Mamie furnished it 
for me before we were married,” said John 
Graydon with tremendous dignity and Tom saw 
it was not to be tampered with. 

“We will rent the two adjoining lots for 
parking space, have the lighting—” 

“Parking space?” asked Elaine as her eyes 
swept the almost-empty street. 


That night, Monday, Raymond Ellis called on 
Elaine, and that wasn’t like him for Monday 
was his evening to stay home and study on his 
correspondence course. She was quite reserved, 
even cold toward him, although she knew he 
was a good boy, steady and saving. He worked 
in the bank. Some day, the Lord willing, he 
might be cashier, and after that president. 

They sat in the living room with her parents, 
as usual. Elaine was that type of girl. She 
had never given her parents any worry about 
smoking, gadding, wild parties and such like. 
“She is just like Mamie, her mother,” folks 
said, and that was the best could be said of her 
for Mamie was a paragon. 

Elaine was indeed a comfort to her parents; 
worked in papa’s office and did the shopping 
and dish-wiping for her mother. Mamie would 
call her up several times a day to go out and 
get this and that. “Mrs. Brown and the chil- 
dren will be here for supper,” she would tele- 
phone Elaine. “Bring home two pounds of 
liver, three Spanish onions, a quart of milk and 
a loaf of dark bread.” And Elaine would. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Graydon realized what a 
catch Raymond was. When Elaine was not 
around—she being a Sodalist who attended her 
meetings—they spoke of her future, always 
linking her with Raymond who held honor dear 
as the Virgin Mary, was saving, would be a 
good provider, a kind husband and father. 

But tonight the air was pregnant with some- 
thing threatening. Mrs. Graydon detected it 
immediately—even before Raymond removed 
his new top coat. 

Well, after they spoke of the weather, the 
lack of money, the new road that was being 
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laid, Father Crowell’s new scheme for collect- 
ing pennies—by the pound, mind you! and the 
tobacco crop, Raymond turned to Elaine with a 
malevolent glare and demanded: “Who was 
the city sport you were eating a sundae with 
this afternoon?” 

Elaine hadn’t told her parents that she and 
Tom had ice cream—not that she meant to de- 
ceive them. 

“Ray-mond!” said Mamie Graydon in a per- 
fectly shocked tone—the tone she used when 
Elaine forgot to wear her rubbers. 

“Answer me,” demanded Raymond, and there 
was no mistaking his look. It was dirty. 

“Elaine, tell me, do you eat sundaes with 
every young man in Afton?” asked her mother. 

“No, mama, I do not,” said Elaine primly. 

Mama sighed with relief. John Graydon 
said: “Your coat fits well, Raymond.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Graydon. I went to your 


tailor.” He turned on Elaine once more and 
accused: “He bought you a ten-pound box of 
candy.” 


Elaine hadn’t said anything about the candy 
to her parents, but she meant to. Raymond did 
not buy her candy. He was making payments 
on a Riverdale lot and had no money for fool- 
ishness. 

“It was only five pounds,” she defended, and 
from the horror written on her mother’s face 
felt she had broken a code. 

“Elaine my child, my dear, dear child,” said 
mama. 

The peal of the doorbell sent the dear child to 
answer it. They heard her say: “Hello, Tom- 
my. Mama will be glad to meet you, and so will 
Mr. Ellis,” and she brought him into their midst 
—this extraordinary young man who was al- 
ways up on his toes and ready to go. 


As they played cards—the three men and 
Elaine—Mrs. Graydon sat knitting and think- 
ing: How glad I am I had Elaine bring home 
some whipping cream. I will fix a lunch. Cof- 
fee, pumpkin pie with whipped cream— 

After the lunch Mrs. Graydon played the 
piano and Tom—who was in the surpliced choir 
when he attended St. John’s School for Boys— 
lent his voice to the occasion. Both young men 
left together. Elaine went upstairs, said her 
prayers and hopped into bed. 
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Next morning while papa was tending the 
furnace mama said to Elaine: “This nice young 
man from Chicago will spur Raymond on. The 
way I got your father—did I ever tell you?” 

“No, mama.” 


“T made him jelaous of George Smith. John 
was in a slump—just like Raymond is now. 
We had been going together a year and he was 
no nearer asking me than when we started,” 
she said. 

“What shall I do, mama?” 


“Be nice to Tom. Ride out with him, bring 
him home to lunch, go to a dance with him. 
St. Peter’s Monthly is tomorrow night. Bring 
Tom home to lunch today, Elaine, and I’ll invite 
him to go with you, John and me. Has Ray- 
mond asked you?” 

“No, mama. He never really asked me to go 
to any of the parish dances with him. He just 
called here those evenings and walked over with 
us.” 

Raymond had to watch the girl of his dreams 
riding about in a crimson roadster, a new one, 
and the heart was gnawed out of him when he 
looked at it for it was a swell car and—and— 
Oh, where did she get it? Did Tom give it to 
her? 

She attended the parish dance with Tom. 
Raymond went alone, danced with her, tried 
to get her to talk sense; but she was chock 
full of a’ sales program. “I saw you running 
into every store and shop on Main street to- 
day,” he said. “What were you doing?” 

“Leaving our new paper weights,” she said 
dreamily. 

“Do I get one?” 

“Yes, I’ll be around in a few days. 
the cutest things—” 

Oh, yes? And who made them? That fat- 
head of a Tom Devine? I'll have to find out 
about this; find out how far—Tom cut in on 
him. ; 

He went downstairs, got a cup of coffee and a 
piece of pie. Father Crowell came along. “Not 
dancing, Ray?” he asked. 

“No, Father, I’m going home. Tomorrow is a 
hard day.” 

Next day he called Elaine at the office. She 
was short enough with her answers. No, thank 
you, I’ve an engagement this evening; no, 
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thank you, I wouldn’t care to go tomorrow eve- 
ning; no, thank you, I couldn’t go to lunch with 
you today as mama cooked up big for Tommy 
who is eating at our house. ... Bang! 

A week passed. Elaine had left the paper 
weights at the bank while he was out to lunch. 
He examined his carefully. A chunk of mud! 
Yes, a chunk of mud with a gay artificial flower 
flattened into it, and encased in glass. He looked 
at it a long time, then jammed on his hat and 
walked over to John Graydon’s office. 


Elaine, sitting at the desk, saw him coming, 
and she went hot and cold by turns. She didn’t 
want him to be mad at her—but he was so slow. 
She had told Tommy all about him; how good 
and honorable he was, and how much she liked 
him. And Tommy—who told her all about his 
steady girl—had said: “We will get him so 
bothered he’ll have to do something. If we are 
seen together—” 

Raymond pushed open the door and bellowed : 
“Who put this chunk of mud on my desk? On 
every desk in my bank? Making a monkey out 
of me, are you? Making a monkey out of my 
bank? Some one ought to slap sense into 
you—” 

“Get out of here!” she flared at him, “and 
stay out! All you do is study, plan, save! I’m 
fed up on it, and on you! You’ve wasted four- 
teen months of my life, dilly-dallying around! 
Get out, I tell you, and stay out!” 

He retreated. Elaine, the calm, the easy- 
going one, to be so frantic, startled him. What 
got into her? Was she in love with Tom Devine 
and put on a show to stop him from telling her 
what Tom was? 

Elaine sat stunned as he crossed the street. 
Going out of her life, forever, and his last words 
had been ridicule, yes, he had ridiculed her 
paper weights—and she loved him, was going 
to be lonely and sad without him. His Sunday 
and Wednesday evening calls had been the high 
spot in her life. But she had to snap out of 
it.... She had heard of a splendid anodyne for 
pain—time; yes, time cured all anguish, ended 
all anger and brought forgetfulness. ... Time 
and work. She would work and make her fa- 
ther the biggest broker in the county; work 


and forget Raymond Ellis and his Riverdale lot, 
forget the house he told her he was going to 
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build, forget his honest gray eyes and the firm 
mouth, forget—Oh, boo-hoo-hoo, boo-hoo..... 
Cry over Ray Ellis? No! Broken hearts were 
but stepping stones to heights hitherto un- 
attainable. 

She powdered her nose, patted her hair, took 
several paper weights and went over to the 
assayer’s Office.... and so Raymond would see 
she had forgotten him, she visited several other 
offices near the bank. 

A week passed. Tom felt the firmer footing 
on which he had placed The Graydon Company 
warranted his going to the city for a visit, and 
Elaine carried on nobly. When Tom returned 
she was alone in the office. He told her all that 


was on his mind before he asked: ‘“‘How did 
you make out?” 

“We are rich, Tommy,” she said. “I had the 
dirt in the paper weights assayed. It is two 


hundred ounces to the ton—” 

“What is?” 

“The silver. Every ton of dirt we dig out of 
the Riverdale tract we get $129.64 for. I bought 
the seventeen acres that join it—” 

“Elaine, how did you get that hunch?” 

“Raymond came here and said it was mud; 
said tc keep it out of his bank. He made me 
so mad I decided to see if it was mud or—” 

“Atta girl!” cheered Tom. “Now call him 
up, ask him to your house to supper. Tell him 
I'm practically married—that is, Joan set the 
date—”’ 

She didn’t hear more. She was dialing Ray- 
mond’s number, visualizing their Sunday and 
Wednesday evenings together—Sundays and 
Wednesdays? Their every evening together in 
a cozy little home on the Riverdale lot, not far 
from the mine, ... She would wash on Monday, 
iron on Tuesday—‘“Hello, Ray. ...Yes.... You 
thought I was mad?.... Be yourself. ... Come 
home to supper with me.... All right.... Of 
course I do... .You want me to say it if I do— 
I love you.” 


Did You Observe 


how strikingly the religious vows of Poverty, 
Chastity and Obedience were exemplified in a 
material way during the World War? Our citi- 
zens were earnestly admonished to avoid all un- 
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necessary waste, especially of foodstuffs, and 
we had such institutions as “sugarless days,” 
etc., to act as an aid in the nation-wide pro- 
gram of economy. What more is religious 
Poverty than a cutting off of all unnecessary 
expense, a voluntary giving up of superfluities 
for God’s love. Our soldier boys were called 
upon to leave the family circle and enter the 
ranks of the army. For the strenuous ma- 
neuvers of camp life, bodily integrity was a 
paramount necessity. Behold herein an anology 
to religious Chastity and detachment from fam- 
ily ties! Army discipline demanded exact and 
prompt obedience to the commands of a mili- 
tary officer. Religious Obedience implies ready 
submission to the orders of a religious Superior 
for the love of God. As war measures the three 
Vows of Religion are well suited to help the 
earnest warrior win the battle against sin and 
Satan. V. D. 


The World’s Opinion 


Two gentlemen I’d have you meet 
Not chanced upon in every street; 
From vulgar ways they keep aloof, 
And this to all is ample proof 

That they are discontent to move, 
To live or act in common grove. 


Behold the lord of industry,— 

A man of power supreme is he 

Whose rival in coercive mind 

And steady nerve is hard to find, 

Whose thought is act, whose word is law, 
Whose plans ne’er witness fault or flaw. 


The other lives in solitude; 

His fasts and prayers are daily food. 
He rarely leaves his quiet cell, 

But governs and subdues full well 
Proud self, e’er seeking to efface 
From off his soul its loathesome trace. 


The former, heralded with zest, 

Is promptly placed among the blest 
Because he has his heart’s content 
And all things to his will seem bent ;— 
The hermit in his desert place 

Is called a fool with little grace. 


The world deceives and is deceived; 
It pays its praise “for cash received” ; 
It thinks that happiness consists 
In wealth and pleasure, so it lists 
The magnate as the blessed soul,— 
The pauper scarce earns pity’s dole. 
V. D. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


—The latter part of July toned down the great heat 
of summer, but mid-August brought us another hot 
wave. 

—On July 10th seventeen young men of last year’s 
sixth class (second year college) of the Minor Seminary 
returned to take up the monastic life in the clericate. 
The group consisted of Messrs. Otto Stocker, Mt. Ver- 
non; George Fellinger, Brookville; Charles Summers, 
Henry Becker, and Florian Debes, Evansville; Vincent 
Schnaus and Wilfrid Jahn, Jasper; George Hathorn, 
Robert Fuerst, and John Kot, Indianapolis; Philip 
Duesing, St. Louis; Charles Walsh, Connersville; 
George Bono, Vincennes; James Ryan, Louisville; John 
Fisher, New Albany; Edward Fulton, New York; 
James Noyes, Washington, D. C. Immediately before 
Conventual High Mass on the morning of August 5th 
Father Abbot invested these young men in the habit 
of St. Benedict and received them into the novitiate. 
On the same occasion Mr. Charles Kleeman, of Tell 
City, was also clothed in the habit of the Order and 
entered the novitiate of the lay brothers. Besides the 
many relatives, who were present, practically all the 
remainder of last year’s class came to attend the cere- 
mony of the clothing of their former classmates. 

—Our only clerical novice of the past year, Frater 
Edmund Swartz, of New Albany, made his triennial 
profession as Frater Linus after the Offertory of Con- 
ventual High Mass on August 5th. 


—Another increase in the monastic family is the 
return of ten young men, the first fruits of our Oblate 
school, who intend to enter the novitiate of the lay 
brotherhood after they have spent the prescribed six 
months within the monastic enclosure. Father Gualbert 
Brunsman has been appointed their instructor and 
novice master. Suitable quarters for the new novitiate 
were prepared in the east wing of the new Minor Semi- 
nary. The following are the names of these Oblates, 
many relatvies, who were present, practically all the 
who are now candidates for the brotherhood: Edward 
Barwe, Evansville; George Cord, Shelbyville; Elvin 
Derleth, Indianapolis; Joseph Janicki, Otis; Herbert 
Market, Princeton; Robert Schwarz, Logansport; 
Leo Shidler, Ramsey, all from the State of Indiana, 
and Louis Musselman, Louisville, Kentucky. 

—The laymen’s retreat, which was conducted on 
August 7, 8, 9 by Father Bernard Sause, O. S. B., of 
Atchison, Kansas, proved very successful. Seventy-six 
men were in attendance. At the close of the spiritual 
exercises a Laymen’s Retreat Guild was formed. The 
officers, who were appointed for the first year, are 
N. A. James, M. D., Tell City, President; Edward 
Lindenschmidt, Evansville, Vice President; Thomas F. 
Broden, Indianapolis, Secretary; Father Bernardine 
Shine, O. S. B., Treasurer. 

—Father Stephen returned July 3lst from New 
Orleans, where he had conducted a class in chant ac- 
companiment during the summer session of the Loyola 
University. Abbot Columban conducted a course in 


plain chant at the same university in June and July. 
While he was delighted with the South, Father Stephen 
hastened back to the Abbey to preach a liturgical re- 
treat to the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand. During 
the coming year these Sisters intend to take up the 
recitation of the Benedictine Breviary. Heretofore they 
have been reciting the Little Office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. 

—On July 25th Fathers Anthony Michel, pastor at 
Ireland, Indiana, and Ambrose Mattingley of Marty, 
South Dakota, passed the fiftieth anniversary of their 
religious profession. Father Ambrose has been on the 
missions among the Sioux Indians about forty-eight 
years. He was ordained at the mission at Stephan, 
South Dakota, by the Indian missionary Bishop, the 
Most Rev. Martin Marty, O. S. B., the first and only 
Vicar Apostolic of Dakota Territory and subsequently 
the first Bishop of Sioux Falls. 

—Father Hildebrand Elliott came down from the 
Turtle Mountain Indian reservation, North Dakota, 
early in August to pay a visit to his confreres at the 
Abbey. He also spent a few days with his parents and 
other: relatives at Fancy Farm, Kentucky. While at 
the latter place he helped to celebrate the centenary of 
the Fancy Farm parish. 

—More than the usual amount of sickness has 
afflicted the members of our community this summer. 
Besides our patriarch, Father Bede Maler, who has 
been in frail health for quite some time, and Brother 
Aloysius, who has likewise been confined to his room 
during the past year, three others are afflicted. Father 
Norbert, headmaster of the Marmion cadet school at 
Aurora, Illinois, early in August submitted to the sur- 
geon’s knife in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis. 
His proved to be a serious case of gall bladder trouble. 
Shortly thereafter pneumonia developed in both lungs 
and the patient was critically ill for some days. In 
the meantime continual vigil was kept day and night 
at the Abbey before the Blessed Sacrament for the 
recovery of the sick man. At present writing, thank 
God, he is improving. Father Justin Snyder, one of 
our missionaries on the Crow Creek Indian reservation 
in South Dakota, who also suffered a severe attack of 
gall bladder trouble, had a narrow escape from the 
surgeon’s scalpel. Father Gregory Kunkel, who for 
some time has been afflicted with a malignant form of 
skin disease, went to the famous Mayo Brothers’ clinic 
at Rochester, Minnesota, for treatment. According to 
report he is improving slowly. 

—Father Subprior Placidus gave a retreat August 
5—14 to the Benedictine Sisters of Villa Madonna 
Convent, Covington, Kentucky. 


We should give ourselves to God and submit our will 
to Him. 


Death is welcome to one who has always served God 
faithfully. 
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Query Corner 


Will you please give me the proper name for the 
sacred vessel which contains the Hosts used for Holy 
Communion and also the large vessel which is used for 
Benediction? 

The chalice-like vessel which contains the Sacred 
Hosts used for Holy Communion is called a ciborium. 
Literally this word means “food container” from the 
Latin word “cibus”—food, which is a very appropriate 
name for the vessel which contains the Holy Eucharist, 
the Bread of Angels and the Food of Heaven. The 
large circular-shaped vessel used at Benediction is 
called an “ostensorium” or “monstrance,” both words 
having the same meaning of “showing” or “displaying” 
the Sacred Host for the adoration of the faithful. 

The sin of speaking evil about one’s neighbor is 
sometimes called calumny, sometimes detraction. Is 
there any difference between them? 


Yes. Calumny means falsely accusing one’s neighbor 
by guns to him something which is not true. On 
the other hand, detraction means revealing, without a 
just reason, some sin or fault which in itself is true, 
but which is not otherwise known. Both of these are 
sins against charity and justice. If the matter is 
serious and the injury done to the person’s reputation 
is grave, these sins are, or may be, mortal, and hence 
there remains the grave obligation to repair the injury 
as far as this is possible. 


Do the Catholic schools in some of the States receive 
state aid or public funds of some kind? I have been 
told that this is done in certain States. 


State aid is a very broad term; it might mean the 
complete support of an educational system by public 
funds, or it might signify some small advantage or 
other made possible by an appropriation of state funds. 
At present no State grants funds as a general State 
policy to the Catholic schools within that State. In 
some localities, however, such appropriations have been 
made, but this is the work of the local school boards, 
not of the State as such. Again, in some Catholic com- 
munities the people have succeeded in obtaining Sisters 
as teachers in the public schools where.all the children, 
or the great majority of them, are Catholic; but these 
schools are in no sense parochial schools, but public 
schools, in which the teachers are religious instead of 
lay persons. Although no States give direct aid to 
Catholic schools as a State policy, some States do give 
some slight assistance indirectly, in the form of free 
transportation or free textbooks. But even these 
States are very few, such as Louisiana, Indiana, and 
New York. A bill to legalize state aid for parochial 
schools was recently introduced into the State Legis- 
lature of Ohio, but was defeated. 


Why is the priest allowed to touch the Sacred Host 
with his hands whereas the layman is not, although 
every lay person must touch the Sacred Host with his 
tongue every time he receives Holy Communion? 

When a priest is ordained the bishop anoints his 
hands with holy oil. By this anointing the hands of a 


priest are consecrated to handle holy things, especially 
the Body and Blood of the Lord. Out of reverence to 
the Sacred Body of Christ, the lay person, who receives 
no special consecration, should not touch the Sacred 
Host with his hands, but only with his tongue or other 
organs of the body which are necessary for the proper 
reception and consumption of the Sacred Host. 
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Why is the prayer which is sung by the priest in a 
High Mass just before the “Sanctus” called the 
“Preface?” 

Preface has practically the same meaning as intro- 
duction or preparation. The prayer of praise and 
thanksgiving which the priest sings or recites just be- 
fore the “Sanctus” is an introduction or “preface” to 
the principal part of the Mass, the Consecration, which 
follows shortly afterwards. 


Is it permissible for a lay person to touch the sacred 
vessels of the Church when these vessels are empty? 

Lay persons should not handle these sacred vessels 
indiscriminately. Those who perform the duties of 
sacristan may touch them after they have been emptied 
and purified by the priest; likewise those persons who 
have the duty of repairing or cleansing the sacred ves- 
sels. Outside of these instances and cases of necessity, 
such as preserving the sacred vessels from fire, theft, or 
profanation, lay persons should refrain from touchin 
those vessels which have been consecrated or hallowe 
by the presence of the Body of Christ; if an occasion 
should arise for handling a sacred vessel outside of 
those mentioned above, it is preferable to use a cloth 
and thus prevent direct contact with the sacred vessel. 


Why is the stole worn by priests in so many sacred 
functions? What is the special significance of the stole? 

It is commonly thought that the stole owes its origin 
to the mantle worn by Roman officials and magistrates 
as a symbol of their authority, and that this garment 
was adopted by the Church as the badge of priestly 
authority. In its present form the stole is a narrow 
strip of cloth worn around the neck and hanging down 
in front, although in its original form it was a complete 
garment. Because of its symbolic character, which is 
indicative of priestly power and authority, the stole is 
worn in nearly every liturgical function in which some 
sacred vestment is required. 


At what time must a person begin to fast in order to 
receive Holy Communion? If one receives Holy Com- 
munion at midnight Mass, for example, on Christmas, 
how long before midnight must a person fast? 

The fast for Holy Communion begins at midnight, 
although any of the recognized methods of reckoning 
time may be used to ascertain just when 12 o’clock or 
midnight occurs; namely, standard time, sun time, or 
local time, for example, daylight saving time. If Holy 
Communion is received at midnight Mass, it is sufficient, 
strictly speaking, to begin fasting at the regular time, 
midnight, although it is highly recommendable to ab- 
stain from food and drink for several hours before mid- 
night. In some instances ecclesiastical superiors enjoin 
a fast of several hours duration previous to midnight 
on those who wish to receive Holy Communion at the 
midnight Mass. 

How often are the International Eucharistic Con- 
gresses held? Where was the last one held? When 
and where will the next one take place? 

The International Eucharistic Congresses are held 
every two years. The last one took place at Buenos 
Aires, South America, in 1934. The next Congress will 
be held at Manila in the Philippine Islands; although 
1936 is the regular year for the International Euchar- 
istic Congress, this particular Congress will not take 
place until February, 1937. 
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The Home Circle 


Why Should I Go to Daily Mass? 


First of all, because the half hour spent before the 
tabernacle while the August Sacrifice is going on, is 
very little to give to God during an entire day. Be- 
cause, very often, a plea is made that one has not time, 
and then, a lot of heedless minutes and quarter hours 
are permitted to slip by in talking idly to others. Be- 
cause we are not on earth merely to enjoy ourselves, 
or to make money, or to make a fetich of housekeeping 
—but to serve Almighty God, Who created us for only 
one end—to some day live with Him in Heaven. By 
attending daily Mass, we imitate the angels, who are 
always adoring our Lord, and never cease for one 
moment to render Him praise and glory. 


Our Lord is not ungrateful for what we do; al- 
though He need not repay our poor little deeds, yet He 
does. For one little good deed we do, He showers 
graces and blessings upon us; for one little Mass heard 
when it is not obligatory, He reserves a great reward 
for us in Heaven, and He cannot even wait until we 
die—He cannot refrain from giving us part of this 
reward on earth. Those who go to daily Mass are sin- 
gularly blessed and taken care of; the Lord makes 
His presence felt at their sides, and when trouble and 
grief betide, His mighty strength is there for us to lean 
upon—one can almost feel the touch of His hand—so 
unmistakable are the tokens which He gives of His 
living presence. 

But sometimes there is little love or desire in our 
hearts for prayer or attendance at Mass; we feel a 
repugnance and hatred of such things in spite of our- 
selves, although we know that we ought to love to do 
them. In winter, during zero weather, when we come 
home half frozen, we hasten to the fire to warm our- 
selves, and the fire never fails to thaw out our stiff 
members. So also Holy Mass; we must bring our frozen 
hearts to the fire of His love, and daily we will feel 
them thawing out more and more, until they are all 
ablaze with love for Him. We must acquire a taste 
for spiritual things, just as we acquire a taste for cer- 
tain foods; if we never have anything to do with them, 
we cannot feel their salutary and nourishing effects. 


The Sick Child 


‘A sick child should be kept in bed, even if he has 
only a cold, and kept quiet. Fatigue prolongs illness. 
He should not be allowed to walk to and from the bath- 
room through chilly halls. He should have a bed of 


his own, as it is not good to sleep with another person. 
However, sometimes the mother must sleep with the 
child in order to tend him at night, but if possible it is 
better for her to have a separate couch or cot. He 
should have a long nap in the middle of the day; the 
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room should be darkened and the windows opened a 
little. If he sits up and the room is cool, a sweater or 
bathrobe should be put over his night clothes. 

If he does not care to play, it is best not to urge 


him; a few toys may be placed in his reach, but if he 
is acutely ill, he needs rest, not amusement. There 
should be plenty of fresh air in the room; if the 


weather is warm, he may even be moved to a screened 
porch. But in Fall or Winter, if there is a fire, the win- 
dows should be kept open a little at the top, day and 
night. The draft will not be noticeable, but there will 
be a constant supply of fresh air entering. If the 
child has had a fever, he should be kept in bed at least 
24 hours after the temperature is normal. If the fever 
lasted for more than two or three days, he should re- 
main in bed at least three days after his temperature 
has gone back to normal. 

Keep his body very clean; a sick child needs a warm 
sponge bath once or even twice a day. If he has high 
fever and is restless, give a cool sponge bath, about 
90° F. Hot, dry skin is usually a sign of fever, but the 
only sure way of testing is by thermometer. Shake the 
mercury well below the normal line (98.6°). A tem- 
perature higher than 100° is abnormal. Rapid, ir- 
regular or noisy breathing should be reported to the 
doctor at once. The mother should learn how to take 
the pulse. 


Benedictine Missions 

Our Benedictine Missions are not endowed; no mil- 
lionaires ever think of leaving them part of their 
wealth, although here is where charity. is most sorely 
needed. They rather endow universities and libraries, 
so that their names may be perpetuated. Helping the 
little Indian children holds very little of glory, but a 
great deal of heart-break, hardship and anxiety. Those 
who devote their lives to the care of these poor un- 
fortunates of our great country receive nothing in 
return for their labors; Christ’s love burning in their 
hearts drives them on to ever greater sacrifices for 
their fellowman, and their fullest reward is to see the 
little Indian children grow up as good Catholics and 
respected citizens. 

An appeal is being made for the St. Placid Home at 
Marty, S. Dak. where tuberculous Indians are being 
cared for, especially babies, who having come by this 
dread malady even from birth, because of the under- 
nourished condition of their parents, are making a 
brave fight for life and health through the efforts of 
Father Sylvester and the good nurses in the Home. Al- 
though Father has 350 boarding school children, he 
manages somehow to care for the inmates of this Home, 
which is filled to capactiy. Many others would like to 
be admitted if there was room. 
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Winter is coming on again; it starts early in the 
Dakotas, and the children will be coming back to school, 
just as they are coming back all over the country. The 
same old bills for groceries and coal will be staring 
Father in the face, and he asks a little help to stave 
them off; also to help keep up the Home where the 
sick look to him for the restoration of their health. 

Don’t forget the sewing machines needed by Father 
Justin at Immaculate Conception Mission. BUY STOP- 
RUN for the Missions. A powder which prevents runs 
in silk hose. 15¢, 2 packages for 25¢. Write Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


cA Few Pointers on Fish 


When purchasing fish, always see that the eyes are 
bright and clear, the flesh elastic and firm and the 
gills bright; then you know it is fresh. One pound of 
solid fish meat will serve three persons. The kind that 
is wrapped in parchment paper is free of bones and 
very convenient to prepare. It may be kept several 
days in the refrigerator in its original wrappings. 
Usually the market from which one orders, will prepare 
the fish so that it is all ready for cooking; when 
ordering whole fish, have the clerk clean and split them; 
they can then be prepared with a minimum of trouble. 


However, it is well to know how to clean fish that 
have been brought back by the amateur fisherman of 
the family. They should first be scaled, using the 
back of a knife, or a dull table knife, holding fish by 
the tail and using a stroke downward, from tail to 
head, until all the scales are removed. Then quickly 
rinse and cleanse fish thoroughly in cold water and re- 
move any clotted blood which may be found adhering to 
it. After scaling, remove gills, and insert knife through 
skin of abdomen, taking out the entrails. Head and tail 
may then be removed. If fish is small, it may be fried 
whole, browning carefully on all sides. If too large to 
leave whole, it may be skinned and boned; to skin, re- 
move fins from back and cut a narrow strip of skin 
along the entire length of the back. Next, loosen skin 
from bony part of gills, and loosen flesh on one entire 
side and strip toward tail. Then skin the other side. 
To bone, place knife between meat of fish and rib bone 
and cut meat loose from rib bone following down to the 
backbone. Then cut meat loose along back bone to tail. 
Proceed the same way on the other side. Then lift 
entire bone out of fish and cook the flesh. 

Frozen fish may either be placed in refrigerator and 
allowed to thaw gradually, it may be placed in cold 
water, left in room temperature, or cooked at once in 
the frozen state, although this will take a little longer. 


About Canning 


In September we conserve the fruits of the summer. 
So a few hints anent the subject may not be amiss, 
especially since a great many new brides may be try- 
ing their first canning and jelly recipes. First of all, 
the greatest care must be exercised to make the fruits 
or vegetables to be conserved, safe from contaminating 
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bacteria, which float in the air and lie dormant in dirt. 
To safeguard the process at every step, glasses, jars, 
caps and new rubbers should first be washed in hot 
soapy water, then rinsed in lukewarm water. Next, put 
them all (except rubbers) into a kettle or pan and cover 
with cold water; then slowly bring to boiling point, 
and boil at least ten minutes. Remove and turn upside 
down to steam dry; they should not be dried with a 
cloth. To sterilize rubbers, dip quickly into boiling 
water. A thin towel should be placed on the bottom of 
the kettle, to insulate the hot metal from the glass. 

To keep the glasses hot, so that the hot preserves 
will not crack them, they may be returned to a kettle 
containing an inch of very hot water, with a towel on 
the bottom. This will keep the glass hot and prevent 
breakage. If this is not possible, pour hot jelly in slow- 
ly, a ladle or two into each jar, to warm it up, then 
another ladle into each, and so on until all the jars 
are filled. They will never crack if handled in this 
manner. 

To obtain best success in jelly-making, the fruit 
should be slightly under-ripe, as it contains the most 
pectin when in this state. Pectin is the starchy sub- 
stance in fruits which causes it to jell when cooked with 
sugar. In ripe fruits, the sun changes the pectin and 
leaves it unsuitable for jelly-making. Acid fruits make 
jelly easier than those with less acid. 

Never add water to grapes, berries, currants or any 
juicy fruit, except when combined with apples. Apples 
may be added to any fruit of strong flavor to increase 
the volume; this will not impair the quality. Fruits al- 
lowed to drip through a bag will give a clear, beautiful 
jelly; if pressed through a sieve, it will be cloudy. 


Household Hints 


If the salad oil becomes cloudy and the mayonnaise 
curdles in the refrigerator, it is being kept too cold; 
remove it to an upper shelf. 

Spirits of camphor will remove grease spots from 
woolens. 

If shoes squeak, place them in a dish with just 
enough linseed oil to cover the soles and let stand all 
night. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture announces that 
nicotine sulphate sprayed on flowers and shrubs repels 
cats and dogs. Use 1% teaspoonfuls in a gallon of 
water, mixed with soap-flakes as a spreader, beaten into 
suds. Apply about once every two weeks. 

Ants may be eradicated from lawns by pouring the 
above solution down into the ant-holes wherever they 
appear. Paint roosts with it an hour before roosting 
time to de-louse poultry. 

‘Wrapping up the thumb and forefinger with clean, 
thin material when peeling fruits and vegetables for 
preserving will prevent them from being rough, sore 
and discolored. 


Recipes 
DUCHESSE PANCAKES: Make a batter of pancake flour 


and add three well-beaten eggs; beat well together and 
fry in thin, round cakes about six inches in diameter. 
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Butter each cake and spread with bright red currant or 
red plum jelly. Roll up and fasten with a toothpick; 
arrange in even rows on serving plate and dust thickly 
with powdered sugar. 


FriED HADDOCK WITH PoTATO CAKES: Obtain some 
fillets of haddock from the market, dust with salt and 
pepper and roll in flour. Fry slowly until brown on one 
side; turn and sprinkle carraway seed on the upper 
side. When browned beneath, lift carefully to hot plat- 
ter. Garnish with lemon and parsley. Bake five or 
six potatoes and scoop out the pulp; mash with plenty 
of butter and beat in three eggs, adding salt and pepper 
to taste. Shape into cakes and fry in butter. 


TURKISH RICE: Boil one or two cupfuls of rice until 
tender and all the liquor has boiled out. Break an egg 
over it and mix well. Form into biscuit-like cakes and 
place on a greased pan. Bake in a moderate oven, and 
when nearly done, pour over each cake a scant teaspoon 
of canned syrup. More syrup may be served at table 
for those who like it very sweet. 


Gandhi vs. Sanger 


A rather difficult time of it had Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger on her crusade through India. Besides being 
heckled and impeded and rebuffed at general meetings 
intended to be enthusiastic promotions of her slightly 
tainted, not to say dirty business, she came off distinctly 
second best in a personal conversation with Mahatma 
Gandhi. He insisted on tearing the mask from her 
piously-worded dogmas on contraception and speaking 
like an intelligent being at least one degree removed 
from brute nature. 

“There are hard cases,” the Mahatma admitted, “else 
birth-control enthusiasts would have no cause at all. . 
But when both partners want to satisfy animal passiqn 
without having to suffer the consequences of their act, 
it is not love, it is lust. Let us not have children, but 
let us have relations—what is that but animal passion? 
Love will transcend animal passion and regulate it.” 

Mrs. Sanger immediately interposed with her well- 
worn citation of cases of nervous breakdown as a result 
of self-control. Gandhi’s answer must have resounded 
like a blow—a blow at all the whining, petulant, pas- 
sion-driven occidentals who support Margaret Sanger 
and her ilk. 

“Your evidence,” he said, “is all based on examination 
of imbeciles. Your conclusions are not drawn from the 
practice of healthy-minded people. The people you take 
for examples have not lived a life of even tolerable 
continence.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Sanger, rising to her best plat- 
form histrionics, “do you think it possible for two peo- 
ple who are in love, who are happy together, to so regu- 
late their lives so that relationship would occur only 
when they wanted a child?” 

Gandhi had an answer—as simple as it was complete. 
“I had the honor of doing that,” he said, “and I am 
not the only one.” 
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Gandhi is an ascetic. He is also a Hindu—not 
blessed with the gift of faith and the treasure of the 
Sacraments. Yet he has given the answer of Chris- 
tianity to the neurotic immorality that is implicit in 


the practice of contraception. The Ligourian. 


Books Received 


The Treasures of the Mass, a devotional explanation 
of the prayers, ceremonies, and mysteries of the Holy 
Sacrifice, and the benefits to be derived by devout par- 
ticipation, is a treatise of 128 pages that comes from 
the press of the Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion at Clyde, Missouri. Price 25¢ — In his foreword 
to this splendid brochure Bishop Charles H. Leblond 
rightly says that the Treasures of the Mass is a splen- 
did contribution to the word of the Liturgical Revival 
because it is a simple and thorough explanation of the 
Mass and its ceremonial. The concluding chapter of 
this booklet treats of “ Articles used for holy Mass and 
their spiritual significance.” B. 


The Saint of the Wilderness by John J. Birch has 
several remarkable features. Not the least of these is 
the truly sympathetic treatment of such a character 
as that of Saint Isaac Jogues by the non-Catholic 
author. Although the book appears at times to be 
padded with unnecessary details and digressions, the 
straight-forward, simple style wins one over quite 
readily. A number of illustrations and an attractive 
make-up add to the value of this historical work. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Price $2.00. R. 


Catholic Action Handbook, by Joseph Will, S. J., 
Professor at the University of Innsbruck, Austria, and 
Kilian J. Heenrich, O. M. Cap., is in large part a trans- 
lation of a book by Father Will. Matter which does not 
concern America was left out, other explanations 
thought necessary were added. It is a most complete 
treatment of the matter. The book is divided thus: I. 
Catholic Action, its meaning, Papal pronouncements and 
documents; II. Fundamental problems; III. The cor- 
nerstones of Catholic Action; IV. Practical organiza- 
tion of Catholic Action; V. Concluding remarks— 
Annotated bibliography. ‘Publishers, Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York. Price, 50¢ net. H. D. 


The Nurse’s Manual for personal use and sick-room 
practice, by Rev. F. E. White and Rev. Sr. M. Suit- 
bertha, O. S. D., is an attractive prayerbook-size manual 
which ought to be in the hands of every Catholic nurse. 
The contents contain, among other things, the Hippo- 
cratic oath, various Catholic devotions, instructions to 
nurses (including various emergencies at the sick-and 
deathbed), assisting Catholics who are dying without 
the Sacraments, and at the deathbed of a non-Catholic. 
Publishers, Catholic Book Pub. Co., 45 East 12th Street, 
New York. Prices, $1.10, $2.10, $3. 10. H. D. 


The Breviary and the Laity. Translated from the 


French of Rev. Rodolphe Hoornaert. The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. Paper, i120 pp., 35 cents 
net. 

With The Breviary and the Laity the Abbé Hoor- 
naert introduces his readers to the use of the Breviary 
and shows them how to derive the proper spiritual ad- 
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Catholics desiring to participate in the official prayer- 
life of the Church also by means of the Divine Office, 
it seemed obvious that they should have a manual to 
guide them in their contact with this second source 
(after the Missal) of liturgical piety. Accordingly, 
the author has considered for them and others interest- 
ed how the Divine Office meets the various needs of the 
spiritual life in view of its several stages—vocal prayer, 
discursive prayer or meditation, affective and con- 
templative prayer. In the Introduction he shows the 
reader the make-up of the Breviary, its structure and 
character. In the Appendix he gives an outline of the 
various Hours of the Office, general remarks on the 
use of the Breviary, and a series of specimen outlines 
in tabular form. 

“It is quite true that for many centuries the only 
manuals of devotion were the liturgical books, with, 
of course, the Sacred Scriptures and the writings of 
the Fathers,” says the Abbot Theodore Neve in his 
Preface to the work. “It is only since the fifteenth 
century that these books were gradually neglected. ... 
The reader will be astonished and amazed to discover 
in the Breviary a wealth unsuspected by the majority 
of Christians, and will bless Heaven at being able to 
nourish his devotion from this same divine source which 
supplies the clergy with vigor for their priestly life.” 


Liturgy and Life. By Dom Rembert Bularzik, O. S. B. 
A Reprint from Orate Fratres, Vol. VI, Nos. 6 and 7. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. Booklet, 22 
pp., 8 cents net. 

The booklet endeavors to acquaint the reader with the 
interrelationship between the liturgy of the Church 
and the daily life of the Christian. Facts of life are 
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shown as “a means to come into a fuller possession of 
the treasure awaiting the interested seeker after a more 
intimate knowledge of the Church’s liturgy.” 

Since the life of nature, the handiwork of God, reflects 
the cycle of life in the supernatura! order, the author 
shows how the things of this higher order become 
articulate through the liturgy with its visible or mate- 
rial signs, words, gestures and suggestions. The divine 
life of grace, for the soul’s rebirth, growth and fruit- - 
fulness, is apprehended as a living rhythmic force at 
work in the Sacraments, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
Liturgical Year, and the priestly work of the Church 
generally, by which our Lord and Savior continues His 
redemptive work in the world for the sanctification of 
souls and the glorification of God. 


Our Scholarships 


MoTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $4067.72. J. F. B., N. Y., $5. Total: $4072.72. 

St. JosePH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3693.14. Total $3693.14. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknow]l- 
edged: $3659.21. N. N., St. Meinrad, Ind., $5; K. A. 
R., Ala., $3. Total: $3667.21. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3391.14. Total. $3391.14. 
Grail Building Fund 
Illinois: Mrs. T. Y., 35¢. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Butter each cake and spread with bright red currant or 
red plum jelly. Roll up and fasten with a toothpick; 
arrange in even rows on serving plate and dust thickly 
with powdered sugar. 


FriED HADDOCK WITH POTATO CAKES: Obtain some 
fillets of haddock from the market, dust with salt and 
pepper and roll in flour. Fry slowly until brown on one 
side; turn and sprinkle carraway seed on the upper 
side. When browned beneath, lift carefully to hot plat- 
ter. Garnish with lemon and parsley. Bake five or 
six potatoes and scoop out the pulp; mash with plenty 
of butter and beat in three eggs, adding salt and pepper 
to taste. Shape into cakes and fry in butter. 


TURKISH RICE: Boil one or two cupfuls of rice until 
tender and all the liquor has boiled out. Break an egg 
over it and mix well. Form into biscuit-like cakes and 
place on a greased pan. Bake in a moderate oven, and 
when nearly done, pour over each cake a scant teaspoon 
of canned syrup. More syrup may be served at table 
for those who like it very sweet. 


Gandhi vs. Sanger 


A rather difficult time of it had Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger on her crusade through India. Besides being 
heckled and impeded and rebuffed at general meetings 
intended to be enthusiastic promotions of her slightly 
tainted, not to say dirty business, she came off distinctly 
second best in a personal conversation with Mahatma 
Gandhi. He insisted on tearing the mask from her 
piously-worded dogmas on contraception and speaking 
like an intelligent being at least one degree removed 
from brute nature. 


“There are hard cases,” the Mahatma admitted, “else 
birth-control enthusiasts would have no cause at all. . 
But when both partners want to satisfy animal passigqn 
without having to suffer the consequences of their act, 
it is not love, it is lust. Let us not have children, but 
let us have relations—what is that but animal passion? 
Love will transcend animal passion and regulate it.” 

Mrs. Sanger immediately interposed with her well- 
worn citation of cases of nervous breakdown as a result 
of self-control. Gandhi’s answer must have resounded 
like a blow—a blow at all the whining, petulant, pas- 
sion-driven occidentals who support Margaret Sanger 
and her ilk. 

“Your evidence,” he said, “is all based on examination 
of imbeciles. Your conclusions are not drawn from the 
practice of healthy-minded people. The people you take 
for examples have not lived a life of even tolerable 
continence.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Sanger, rising to her best plat- 
form histrionics, “do you think it possible for two peo- 
ple who are in love, who are happy together, to so regu- 
late their lives so that relationship would occur only 
when they wanted a child?” 

Gandhi had an answer—as simple as it was complete. 
“I had the honor of doing that,” he said, “and I am 
not the only one.” 


Vol. 18, No. 5 


Gandhi is an ascetic. He is also a Hindu—not 
blessed with the gift of faith and the treasure of the 
Sacraments. Yet he has given the answer of Chris- 
tianity to the neurotic immorality that is implicit in 


the practice of contraception. The Ligourian. 


Books Received 


The Treasures of the Mass, a devotional explanation 
of the prayers, ceremonies, and mysteries of the Holy 
Sacrifice, and the benefits to be derived by devout par- 
ticipation, is a treatise of 128 pages that comes from 
the press of the Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion at Clyde, Missouri. Price 25¢ — In his foreword 
to this splendid brochure Bishop Charles H. Leblond 
rightly says that the Treasures of the Mass is a splen- 
did contribution to the word of the Liturgical Revival 
because it is a simple and thorough explanation of the 
Mass and its ceremonial. The concluding chapter of 
this booklet treats of “ Articles used for holy Mass and 
their spiritual significance.” B. B. 


The Saint of the Wilderness by John J. Birch has 
several remarkable features. Not the least of these is 
the truly sympathetic treatment of such a character 
as that of Saint Isaac Jogues by the non-Catholic 
author. Although the book appears at times to be 
padded with unnecessary details and digressions, the 
straight-forward, simple style wins one over quite 
readily. A number of illustrations and an attractive 
make-up add to the value of this historical work. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Price $2.00. R 


Catholic Action Handbook, by Joseph Will, S. J., 
Professor at the University of Innsbruck, Austria, and 
Kilian J. Heenrich, O. M. Cap., is in large part a trans- 
lation of a book by Father Will. Matter which does not 
concern America was left out, other explanations 
thought necessary were added. It is a most complete 
treatment of the matter. The book is divided thus: I. 
Catholic Action, its meaning, Papal pronouncements and 
documents; II. Fundamental problems; III. The cor- 
nerstones of Catholic Action; IV. Practical organiza- 
tion of Catholic Action; V. Concluding remarks— 
Annotated bibliography. Publishers, Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York. Price, 50¢ net. H. D. 


The Nurse’s Manual for personal use and sick-room 
practice, by Rev. F. E. White and Rev. Sr. M. Suit- 
bertha, O. S. D., is an attractive prayerbook-size manual 
which ought to be in the hands of every Catholic nurse. 
The contents contain, among other things, the Hippo- 
cratic oath, various Catholic devotions, instructions to 
nurses (including various emergencies at the sick-and 
deathbed), assisting Catholics who are dying without 
the Sacraments, and at the deathbed of a non-Catholic. 
Publishers, Catholic Book Pub. Co., 45 East 12th Street, 
New York. Prices, $1.10, $2.10, $3. 10. H. D. 


The Breviary and the Laity. Translated from the 


French of Rev. Rodolphe Hoornaert. The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. Paper, 120 pp., 35 cents 
net. 

With The Breviary and the Laity the Abbé Hoor- 
naert introduces his readers to the use of the Breviary 
and shows them how to derive the proper spiritual ad- 
increasing number of 
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Catholics desiring to participate in the official prayer- 
life of the Church also by means of the Divine Office, 
it seemed obvious that they should have a manual to 
guide them in their contact with this second source 
(after the Missal) of liturgical piety. Accordingly, 
the author has considered for them and others interest- 
ed how the Divine Office meets the various needs of the 
spiritual life in view of its several stages—vocal prayer, 
discursive prayer or meditation, affective and con- 
templative prayer. In the Introduction he shows the 
reader the make-up of the Breviary, its structure and 
character. In the Appendix he gives an outline of the 
various Hours of the Office, general remarks on the 
use of the Breviary, and a series of specimen outlines 
in tabular form. 

“It is quite true that for many centuries the only 
manuals of devotion were the liturgical books, with, 
of course, the Sacred Scriptures and the writings of 
the Fathers,” says the Abbot Theodore Neve in his 
Preface to the work. “It is only since the fifteenth 
century that these books were gradually neglected. ... 
The reader will be astonished and amazed to discover 
in the Breviary a wealth unsuspected by the majority 
of Christians, and will bless Heaven at being able to 
nourish his devotion from this same divine source which 
supplies the clergy with vigor for their priestly life.” 


Liturgy and Life. By Dom Rembert Bularzik, O. S. B. 
A Reprint from Orate Fratres, Vol. V1, Nos. 6 and 7. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. Booklet, 22 
pp., 8 cents net. 

The booklet endeavors to acquaint the reader with the 
interrelationship between the liturgy of the Church 
and the daily life of the Christian. Facts of life are 
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shown as “a means to come into a fuller possession of 
the treasure awaiting the interested seeker after a more 
intimate knowledge of the Church’s liturgy.” 

Since the life of nature, the handiwork of God, reflects 
the cycle of life in the supernatural order, the author 
shows how the things of this higher order become 
articulate through the liturgy with its visible or mate- 
rial signs, words, gestures and suggestions. The divine 
life of grace, for the soul’s rebirth, growth and fruit- - 
fulness, is apprehended as a living rhythmic force at 
work in the Sacraments, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
Liturgical Year, and the priestly work of the Church 
generally, by which our Lord and Savior continues His 
redemptive work in the world for the sanctification of 
souls and the glorification of God. 


Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $4067.72. J. F. B., N. Y., $5. Total: $4072.72. 

St. JoseEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3693.14. Total $3693.14. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3659.21. N.N., St. Meinrad, Ind., $5; A. 
R., Ala., $3. Total: $3667.21. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSH!P. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3391.14. Total. $3391.14. 
Grail Building Fund 
Illinois: Mrs. T. Y., 35¢. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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CONCEPTION MO 


SCHOOLS 


conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Exclusively for students for the priesthood 
Both Minor and Major Seminary Courses 


The Minor Seminary comprises the high school and junior college. 
The Major Seminary includes the philosophical and theological courses. 


Prospective students desiring admission should address: 


The Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Marmion Military Academy 


The Fox Valley Prep for Boys 


Aurora, Illinois 


A preparatory boarding and day school near Chicago. Fully accredited 
high school and commercial courses. 


For complete information write to: 


Rev. Headmaster, Marmion 
631 North Lake Street 
Aurora, Illinois 


St. Placid Hall 


The “Junior Brothers” School 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


This department is conducted exclusively as a preparatory school for 
boys desiring to enter the religious life as lay brothers. 


Those who desire further information should address: 


Right Reverend Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 














